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WITH CLEAN HANDS 


It would seem that the proper place for 
this word to appear is “In a Nutshell” for 
there is little that could not be quite ex- 
plicit and clear even in so few words. The 
facts are that again the women of the Uni- 
versalist Church have found it impossible 
to complete the total budget planned for 
the work in North Carolina, and the chair- 
man is faced with trying to raise $2,100. 
At the risk of becoming a nuisance to 
friends and acquaintances and even minis- 
ters, but because she feels that the obliga- 
tion incurred at the Chicago Convention 
for the salaries of ministers in North Caro- 
lina must be met, until such time as the 
Convention is willing to face facts and re- 
adjust its program to its pocketbook, she 
has appealed to parishes through their 
ministers and taken a severe “‘letting- 
alone’! So then she turned again to peti- 
tion the faithful of our Mission Circles, 
with more misgivings than usual. There 
are so many legitimate excuses, and so 
many are giving more than their ‘“‘reason- 
able service.’’ Responses are still not 
numerous, so it seems that in fairness to all 
concerned, though with shame, we must 
again publicly describe our financial needs 
in relation to the work of the Universalist 
Church in North Carolina. The plan to 
secure 100 groups or individuals to give 
$21 seemed a very reasonable one, but has 
been answered so far by only eight churches, 
among them the congregation at Inman’s 
Chapel in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina! That fact alone gives us courage to 
hope that Universalists in great numbers 
have not yet felt the seriousness of the 
situation and that they will answer quickly 
and happily when it is quite clear. In a 
nutshell, there is still $2,000 to be raised for 
this year to allow us to come with clean 
hands to the convention in Washington, 
there to think clearly and finally on this 
question. 

Gel. BR. 


* * 


THE BROOKS MEETINGS IN ROCKY 
MOUNT 


Dr. and Mrs. S. R. Brooks came to 
Rocky Mount from their new parish in 
Washington, D. C., for a series of meetings 
May 1. It was the most notable series of 
week-night meetings ever held in this 
church. Dr. Brooks had made a careful 
selection of topics, based on his knowledge 
of the local situation which he gained dur- 
ing last year’s meetings, and he held the 
close attention of all at every meeting, and 
a real and lasting interest was stimulated 
among persons not connected with the 
church as well as among our own people. 
The full vested choir of the church was 
present each evening and special music 
was provided for all services. 

Monday evening Rey. Gustav Ulrich 
and a group of his people from Outlaw’s 
Bridge were present, as was also the minis- 
ter of the First Methodist Church in 


Rocky Mount. The topic of the sermon 
was ‘‘My Belief,” and this was presented 
in a broad and tolerant spirit that brought 
favorable comments from several members 
of orthodox churches who were present, 
including the mayor of the city. Rev. 
Leonard C. Prater, with his family,- of 
Washington, N. C., was present Tuesday 
night and participated in the service. 

The young people had invited the young 
people of the Outlaw’s Bridge church for 
an out door supper Wednesday afternoon, . 
and twenty-five came, together with Mr. 
Ulrich. All remained for the service, mak- 
ing the attendance the largest in the 
series. 

At the close of the meeting Friday night 
two young people united with the church, 
and others signified their intention of doing 
so soon. The interest stimulated by these 
meetings will continue for many months 
to come, and perhaps prove to be the 
turning point in the life of this church. 
The attendance was much better than last 
year, when the average for the five nights 
was forty-eight; the average for the five 
nights this year was sixty-one. 

The young people in the vested choir 
were present each and every night, and at 
a time when their day school work is 
heavy owing to approaching final examina- 
tions. Several enjoyable social events 
took place during the week, notable 
among these being a dinner party given by 
Mrs. Hamner Winstead at her beautiful 
country home for Dr. and Mrs. Brooks, 
Dr. and Mrs. Ware of the First Methodist 
Church and Mr. and Mrs. Skeels, a dinner 
served by the Misses Shine Thursday 
night, and a trip to New Bern Friday to 
enjoy the hospitality of Mrs. Larry Moore, 
a sister of Mrs. Martha Winstead, the 
founder of the Rocky Mount church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore escorted the party, 
consisting of Dr. and Mrs. Brooks, Miss 
Lucie Shine and Mr. and Mrs. Skeels, 
about the city to see the many buildings 
that date from Revolutionary days and 
also the beautiful shaded streets and 
drives. So rich in historic landmarks is 
this little city at the junction of the Neuse . 
and Trent Rivers that it would require a 
volume to describe them all. 

Immediately after dinner came the re- 
turn journey of eighty miles to Rocky 
Mount, for this was. a busy day, with 
broadcasting on the program at 5.45, ad- 
dress before the Rotary Club by Dr. 
Brooks at 6.80 and the closing service 
in the church at eight o’clock. 

Dr. Brooks made a fine impression when 
he addressed the Rotary Club of sixty-five 
of the city’s leading business and profes- 
sional men. All expressed a desire to hear 
him again next year, and the chief of police 
asked that he stay over a day and address 
the police force. This is the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that the minister of 
the Universalist church is the only Uni- 
versalist in the Rotary Club. 

W. H. Skeels. 
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What Is Humanity’s Greatest Need ? 


' OW let us approach the question that we raised 
@ a week ago from a different standpoint. We 
Masked, “What is the most important of all 

questions for religious groups to consider?’ Since 

-we wrote America’s Town Meeting of the Air and the 

New England Town Meeting have spent an evening 

upon the question ‘‘What Is Humanity’s Greatest 

Need?” It is simply our question in another form. 

Tf the greatest need of humanity is not a concern of 

the churches then we shall speedily get rid of churches. 

But it 7s the concern of the churches. 

In New York, Pearl Buck, Carl Sandburg, For- 
rest Ray Moulton and Dr. Frank Kingdon were the 
speakers. Nobody can answer such a question in a 
‘word, but we can indicate the line that the speakers 
took by four words: philosophy, reverence, perspective, 
and religion. 

To Mrs. Buck the greatest need of humanity is a 
philosophy that will give man such a relationship to 
the universe that he can answer the question ‘‘Why 
should I live?” 

To Carl Sandburg the greatest need is “a great 
respect for personality, a vast reverence for the human 
mind and spirit, a combination of freedom and dis- 
cipline that shall hold sway over all men and nations.”’ 
His address was shot through and through with ref- 
erences to Lincoln, the true democrat, who said that the 
great curse of the race was “‘shifting our burdens on to 
the shoulders of someone else.’”’ Because we lack 
reverence for the human mind and spirit, we have a 
propaganda let loose in the world that is under one 
law only, “to get results.” Lincoln called it de- 
bauching public opinion, or drugging the public mind. 
The Japanese, more polite, call it ‘thought control.” 
The result is the same. It desecrates personality. 
“Civilization,” said Sandburg, “rests on uncoerced 
opinion.”’ Lincoln said, “I shall do nothing through 
malice, for what I deal with is too vast for malice.”’ 

Forrest Ray Moulton is a scientist and now is 
secretary of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He believes that in order to 
determine man’s greatest need we must go back two 
billion years when life began on earth in simple cells, 
and look at the steep and difficult path ‘from ameba 
to man.’’ With the whole story before us, we shall see 
that civilization has been in danger dozens of times. 
The words he used to characterize the present crisis 
in world affairs were: “For the moment the tide of 
general welfare is receding a little.’ He showed that 
the environment of man was enlarged enormously in a 


few short years, that the problems created were in- 
tricate and difficult, but that scientists believe that 
there is a dependable order and that the race can ad- 
just itself to what is advantageous and not harmful. 
Since 1900 the span of human life has been increased 
twelve years. That is, in one generation more lives 
have been saved than were lost by all the nations put 
together in the World War. What humanity needs is 
a knowledge of geologic ages and the vast patience 
that comes from such knowledge. 

Dr. Frank Kingdon, president of the University 
of Newark, said that he was tempted to answer the 
question by saying that “‘what humanity needed most 
of all was a revival of simple, human decency. We 
need to put meaning into the words honor, respect, 
justice. We need to know the truth when we see it 
and to have intestinal fortitude enough to fight for it. 
If ever we are to build the good society, it will be 
through caring enough for it. Here is where re- 
ligion comes in.” 

Then he delivered a mighty universalist sermon. 
He declared that moral values are the truest values 
in the universe, that the strongest forces of the uni- 
verse itself are in league with them, and that no power 
on earth can prevent their final victory. The essential 
contribution of religion is this belief. Intelligence 
needs to be reinforced by religious fervor. “Religion 
is not a cosmetic but a crusade.”’ If a national state 
only is the final good, the supreme value of men, 
women, children, is lost. Religion enables us to sep- 
arate right from wrong. It shows us that every human 
being has value in God’s sight. Nationalism can be 
supplanted by one thing only. It is the conviction 
held with equal fervor that God is our Father and all 
we are brethren. 

Answering a question he said: “I am not so much 
interested in bringing young people back to the church 
as I am in bringing the church back to religion.”’ 

The word that the Rev. Carl Kopf used in Boston 
to answer the question raised in New York was “un- 
derstanding.”’ 

Humanity’s greatest need, he said, was for the 
husband about to go into the divorce court to under- 
stand the wife, for laborers to understand employers 
and employers to understand laborers, for the French 
to understand the Germans, the Chinese the Japanese, 
and vice versa. 

George W. Coleman, presiding at the Boston 
meeting, quoted an answer on a postal card that he 
had received by mail: ‘‘Memorize the Ten Command- 
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ments. Practice them.’’ He himselffgave for answer 
the words of Micah, “Do justly, love mercy, walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

It may seem at first as if all these answers were 
different, but closer study will show that there is 
unity in the discussion. 

The mighty word brotherhood sums up much 
that was said. 

The doctrines and teachings expounded week 
after week in our churches are in full agreement with 
the spirit of these town meetings of the air. From the 
beginning in our churches there has been such a respect 
for personality that our men could not conceive of 
casting any life ‘‘to the void.” 

Uninfluenced by the alien teachings in which we 
are immersed, by new race antagonisms and false ideas 
of the glory of the nation, uncontrolled by autocrats 
in any area of society, we must hold up the ideals of 
the Universalist Church: Under God one family. In 
the family one supreme duty, and that duty to re- 
spect, love and help one another in both the earthly 
way and the heavenly way. 


* * 


THE DUKE OF WINDSOR ON PEACE 


HE British Broadcasting Company is_ being 
T sharply criticized by the British newspapers 
for refusing to transmit to listeners the speech 
of the Duke of Windsor at Verdun. If the Duke of 
Windsor were an ambitious man, he could make great 
headway because of this action. In fact, he isa simple, 
democratic ex-ruler compelled by hard circumstances 
to live away from his own country, who has no axe to 
grind but only a desire to pull his oar in the boat. 
Asked to speak from the battle-front which he was 
visiting, he complied. He made a characteristic speech, 
modest, tolerant, kindly and intelligent. Listeners 
in the United States listened to it with sympathy. 
Listeners in England heard it by short wave from the 
United States. The British newspapers carried it. 

The former king served in the World War. Al- 
ways he had to be held back. Always he was deter- 
mined to do his full share of the work and to face any 
danger. To the wounded and suffering, to the muti- 
lated, he was a brother and a friend. His old comrades 
loved him. Now, revisiting scenes with which he was 
identified as a soldier, he voiced his horror of war and 
he spoke a word for the boys of this generation who 
will bear the brunt of any new war. 

“T speak simply as a soldier of the last war,’’ he 
said, “whose most earnest prayer is that such cruel 
and destructive madness shall never again overtake 
mankind. . . . I cannot claim for myself the expert 
knowledge of a statesman, but I have at least had the 
good fortune to travel the world and therefore to study 
human nature. These valuable experiences have left 
me with the profound conviction that there is no land 
whose people want war. ... True of the German 
nation as of the British. . . . Are we going to destroy 
civilization by failing to do internationally what we 
have learned to do individually? . . . The statesmen 
who set themselves to restore international security 
and confidence must act as good citizens of the world, 
and not only as good French, Italians, Germans, 
Americans or British. The benefit to their nation 


must be sought through the benefit of the wider 
community of which we are all members. . . . And I 
appeal to them (political leaders) especially in the 
name of the youth of the present day, with all its in- 
calculable potentialities of future service of the human 
race.” 

“Nothing new in the speech?” To be sure! 
But it was the testimony of a former soldier and it 
voiced the convictions of many former soldiers. 

The ex-king of England may have taken many 
wrong turns in.the road of life. If so he has suffered 
for them. It is hard for us to judge a man brought 
up in a palace and destined to rule. But he never has 
lived behind a false front.. He never has lost touch 
with the common man. He always has been sensitive 
to suffering and keen to help, and so far as we are 
concerned, we shall always listen when he speaks. 

* * 


SOUTHERN ROTARIANS INVITE A NEGRO 


R. DAN B. BRUMMITT, in an editorial in 
type at the time of his death, described a 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Atlanta—a kind 

of meeting that very possibly could not have been 
held in Minneapolis, Omaha or Kansas City. These 
leading citizens of Atlanta invited Dr. Matthew S. 
Davage, the Negro president of a Negro college in 
Atlanta, to lunch with them and to speak on “The 
Other Atlanta.” The topic of course dealt with 
100,000 colored citizens of the city. The speaker 
dealt so frankly with discrimination against his people 
that the newspapers published the address and com- 
mented upon it editorially. It made many white 
people aware for the first time of injustice and wrong 
within the gates of their city. 

What Doctor Davage showed was: 


That of the sixty parks in Atlanta one is for Negroes, 
and it does not lie within any one of the five congested 
areas where most of the Negro population is found. 

That of all the Negro schools only one possesses 
an auditorium and a gymnasium, and that is a school 
which formerly was a part of the white school system. 

That schools for Negroes are so crowded they are 
holding more than one hundred double sessions. 

That hospital service is needed. 

That recreational facilities are vitally needed for 
Negro children. 

That there are but five thousand Negro teachers in 
the state, and that of that number about half have cer- 
tificates. He declared that it still is true today that “‘a 
little education is a dangerous thing,’’ and asked for 
support of a program which would supply enough 
teachers and that they be well trained. 

“About 25,000 Negroes are employed in white 
homes,” he said. “The unfortunate accompanying fact 
is that while they serve others their own homes suffer. 
In many instances their children are not well cared for. 
It but emphasizes the need for recreational opportunity 
for the children. 

“The Negro today has changed his attitude toward 
religion. The fact that jobs are fewer and economic 
pressure greater, has caused him to quit thinking so 
much in terms of golden slippers. He now wants to 
know where he can get, not golden slippers, but a pair 
of shoes with good, thick soles.” 

Doctor Davage declared that efforts had been made ~ 
by the Third International to influence the Negro 
toward Communism, but that the effort had failed. 
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“In only a few sections of the North were they able 
to arouse any interest and that was not material. The 
effort failed and will fail if attempted again. 

“He speaks your language; he worships the Chris- 
tian religion; he is educated out of the same books; he 
thinks as an American because he is one; there is not a 
single hyphen about him or his thinking. 

“The Negro has associated himself all his life with 
the ‘Haves’ of the white race and never with the ‘Have 
Nots.’ Therefore, he reflects that thought. He is con- 
servative. Not until the white business men and em- 
ployers turn Communists will the Negro turn.” 


Doctor Brummitt in characteristic vein com- 
mented as follows: ‘“‘We of other cities should be grate- 
ful to the Rotarians of Atlanta who. disregarded 
hoary old taboos in order to hear some uncompli- 
mentary truths about their city from a man in every 
real sense fit to share their company.” 

Doctor Brummitt felt that we should broad- 
cast the facts. In memory of a great editor and be- 
cause we share his convictions, we send his message 
on through the columns of this journal to whomever 


we can reach. 
* * 


STETSON AND HIS DELEGATION FOR 
FERRY BEACH 


N the current number of the International Journal 
of Religious Education there is an interesting 
article by the Rev. Clifford Stetson, minister of 

the Universalist church at Middleport, New York. 
Mr. Stetson writes on the subject, ““We Sent Our 
Girls to Ferry Beach.” It is a live story of how one 
church of limited means sent a delegation of wide- 
awake young people to our Religious Education In- 
stitute. The article itself is good publicity for Uni- 
versalism. It is good publicity because it is profitable 
reading for any churchman. In Stetson’s story there 
should be stimulating ideas for other churches which 
want to send their young people to summer institutes. 
We sincerely hope that many of our Universalist 
people will read the article and be inspired to send 
larger groups to Ferry Beach next summer. 
| Noel a a WR 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST TOWN MEETING 


HE convention of Universalists of Massachusetts 
held at Franklin, May 9 to 11, was a whole- 
some gathering of our fellow churchmen. 

Official reports of the meetings will appear in these 
columns in the near future. We are interested now in 
calling the attention of all Universalists to a device 
used most successfully in the Thursday afternoon 
session of the Massachusetts gathering. At three 
o’clock the Convention adjourned its business session 
and held a town meeting at which were discussed 
“matters of interest” to all Universalists. Questions 
all the way from the training of theological students 
to the disposition of Universalist resources were aired. 
Some misunderstandings were cleared up. Responsi- 
bilities of churches were more definitely outlined. 
This was particularly true in the remarks made on the 
part the churches should play in helping to train 
students preparing for the ministry, and in the dis- 
cussion of quotas. When the allotted time for the 


“town meeting’ had passed the assembly was so in- 
terested that the time was extended. 

From the numerous remarks of approval we over- 
heard after that session we are convinced that more 
town meetings at Universalist gatherings would 
greatly improve the health and usefulness of our 


fellowship. ; 
E. H.L. 


* * 


A GUIDE BOOK FOR NEW YORK* 

N spite of all the high-priced ballyhoo the New York 
World’s Fair in our judgment will prove to be well 
worth visiting and studying, and New York City, 

as always, worth seeing. 

Eva T. McAdoo has brought her guidebook up 
to date and sent it out with its story of new buildings, 
new art collections and new ways to reach the site of 
the World’s Fair. 

Going to the World’s Fair from down town New 
York by automobile up First Avenue to 72d Street, 
east to Yale Avenue, on up to 92d Street, she then 
turned into East River Drive and saw before her the 
great Triborough Bridge. That drive is part of the 
pageant. The bridge and the Grand Central Parkway 
extension to which it leads are as significant as the fair. 

The book maps an itinerary for a seven day stay, 
a longer one, a shorter one, and does it well. 


*How Do You Like New York? By Eva T. McAdoo. A 
Revised Edition. Macmillan. Price $2.00. 
* Ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 

William E. Gardner, executive secretary of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, recently submitted 
a series of pictures to a snap-shot contest conducted 
by the Pilgrim Highroad, a Congregational magazine 
for youth. One of Mr. Gardner’s pictures was 
published in the March issue. The subject was the 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell conducting an outdoor Sun- 
day school class in the North Carolina mountains. 


The “conscientious objector clause’’ in the plat- 
form of the new Methodist Church recognizes the 
right of members to be “‘conscientious objectors” and 
the right of others, “whose consciences so dictate, to 
serve in the armed forces in time of war.” 


Opinion: a Journal of Jewish Life and Letters, 
edited by Doctor Wise, charges Father Coughlin with 
“distorting and falsifying’? an article, ‘Are Jews 
Communists?” so as to give a meaning ‘diametrically 
opposed to the article.” 


Our Commission on International Relations asks 
that International Good Will Day be observed on 
May 21 or May 28, instead of May 14 or 21, as we 
stated last week. 


Of course we all are sinners, but there is little use 
moaning over it. Let us pick ourselves up and start 
over, morning, noon and night. 


“Man is rich,” said Thoreau, ‘in proportion to 
the number of things which he can afford to let alone.” 
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Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


XIII—The Longfellow of the Tales 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


OBODY reads Longfellow today except some 
wretched school children, declares one of our 
brilliant modern critics, and he asks: “Why 

slay the thrice slain?” If we havea lingering affection 
for this poet from early impressions, it is our business 
to get rid of it. “The thing to establish in America is 
not that Longfellow was a very small poet, but that 
he did not partake of the poetic character at all. For 
minor poets have this in common with major poets, 
that their business and function is the transmutation 
of impassioned experience into intelligible personal 
form. Such was evidently not the business and the 
function of Longfellow.’’* 

I may as well admit now as later that I do not 
care a fig for such judgments. I feel much as Dr. 
Raymond Calkins does. He said to the members of 
the historic old Winthrop Club of Boston, “I have a 
serene indifference to the verdicts of men like Lewisohn, 
brilliant critics though they may be.”’ 

With me it is not altogether a question of early 
affection for Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Emerson, 
Lowell, and the others of the New England tradition. 
It is a conviction that they ought to be judged by the 
use that they made of the talents and powers with 
which God endowed them and in the light of the times 
in which they lived. It is a feeling that the standards 
set up by modern critics are false standards. 

Are there not areas in which men may live and 
write so as to enrich and bless their fellowmen that 
have nothing to do with sex? Must one in order to be 
considered a poet contribute to the special reform in 
which the critic is interested? If one can mark with 
beauty the common way in which most of us have to 
walk and make us see that the life that we live is 
touched with wonder and nobility, has he not served 
his day and generation and perhaps many genera- 
tions? 

The decent reticences of the men of the New 
England school seem to infuriate the modern critics. 
Longfellow, for example, is charged with dividing life 
into two compartments, and then for literary expres- 
sion dipping from the shallower compartment. 

No one with breadth and insight will insist that 
writers must not deal with the great passions which 
shake the souls of men. But if one’s gift is along other 
lines, why not test the man by his gift? In his day 
thousands read Longfellow with delight. Now some 
of the historians of literature tell us that this means 
nothing but the low taste of the multitude, and that 
it is our duty to serve higher literary ideals. 

Our answer is that we are going straight ahead 
with our reading of Longfellow, that we do not propose 
to let even the pressure of the times separate us alto- 
gether from the old masters, that we shall rejoice in the 
new without deriding the old, and that in so far as we 
have anything to do with the education of school chil- 
dren we shall endeavor to have them learn what 


*The Story of American Literature. Ludwig Lewisohn. 


Longfellow means in the story of the progress of man- 
kind. é 

If ever these critics gain age and perspective, form 
a taste for simple music rather than elaborate, sense 
anew the beauty.of the world, come to judge life and 
men with a tolerant kindly judgment, they may feel 
differently about Longfellow. His poetry was an 
index to his life, and his life was noble. It is no excuse 
for bad writing to say that a man’s life was good, but 
it is entirely permissible to say of good writing that 
it had added power because of the pure, upright, gentle 
and loving life out of which it flowed. 

Mr. Longfellow had faith in his fellow men. He 
himself was so situated most of his life that he could 
live in comfort with a sense of leisure and without the 
worry that most men have about daily bread. But in- 
stead of becoming proud or class conscious, he kept 
always his deep interest in the people about him, their 
sorrows and joys, and the daily experiences of their 
lives. He could write of the “Village Blacksmith” 
as he did because he understood the man and sympa- 
thized with him deeply. He could go into the wig- 
wams of Indians whom he had seldom seen, because 
he had imagination enough to put himself in their 
places, and if he ignored the savagery and treachery 
of the red man in his writings, he expressed what was 
just as truly a part of his endowment, the Indian’s 
reverence and sense of belonging to a power not of 
this world. 

There was not a home in the land over which at 
times there had not hovered the twin angels, life and 
death. When the people who bought Longfellow’s 
books read about what someone else had felt and ex- 
perienced of the great fundamentals of existence, they 
again took hold of their own tasks with courage. 

“‘Didacticism” is the word that the critics use 
with which to denounce his poetry. That is, he used 
poetry as a medium through which to teach. But the 
man was a teacher many years of his life. Did that 
make him any less a poet when his teaching had poetic 
form and content? Strip the teaching from the works 
of the greatest masters and there will be left but a 
sorry residue. 

Longfellow expressed what he had to express— 
love of books, the legends and tales of many lands, 
colonial history, his love of his comrades and friends, 
and his own bitter experiences of loss and sorrow— 
and he did it in such a compelling way that he got 
himself read by the masses of the people. 

Naturally the most damning indictment of all is 
that Longfellow preached. It takes a preacher to 
realize the full force of the criticism. But is there no 
preaching that is artistic? Might not a poet preach | 
and still be a poet? At any rate his hearers did not go 
to sleep. They did not come from his services dis- 
posed to giveup. They did not get from his preaching 
lower conceptions of what is good and what is beauti- 
ful. Little children were not poisoned by him. The 
world was not made blasé and cynical. Happy might 
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any preacher be who, like Longfellow, could deepen 
the love of the beautiful, build bridges of understand- 
ing over oceans, and give people of all classes faith in 
the scheme of things. 

W.C. Bronson, in his sketch for the Dictionary of 
American Biography, says that probably Longfellow’s 
fame never will be as great again as it was in his life- 
time, but that it remains to be seen whether by “‘the 
gracious humanity” of his best poems and his pure 
style he will not outlast his critics. In Longfellow’s 
day the three-fold service that he rendered to this 
country was to make Old World culture appreciated 
here, to express beauty in nature and in the lives of 
common folks, and to develop American themes, 
Indian traditions and colonial history so as to help 
the American people realize the wealth existent in 
the past of our land. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born in Port- 
land, Maine, February 27, 1807. He died at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., March 24, 1882. He was 
a teacher of modern languages at his Alma Mater, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, and at Harvard 
College, until he was forty-eight years old. By that 
time he had become well known as a writer of both 
prose and poetry, and for the rest of his life he gave 
himself exclusively to literary work. 

In 1827, when he was abroad studying to fit 
himself for his task at Bowdoin, he became acquainted 
with Washington Irving, of whom he was already a 
great admirer. Irving, then at Madrid, was working 
hard upon his ‘Life of Columbus.” He undoubtedly 
greatly influenced young Longfellow’s prose style. 
Mr. Longfellow later wrote of him: “I found the author 
whom I had loved repeated in the man. The same 
playful humor; the same touches of sentiment; the 
same poetic atmosphere; and what I admired still 
more, the entire absence of all literary jealousy, of all 
that mean avarice of fame, which counts what is 
given to another as so much taken from one’s self.” 

As a budding poet he doubtless was inspired and 
helped by the American poet William Cullen Bryant, 
by Goethe, one of the greatest of the Germans, and 
by Goldsmith and Keats of England. 

Longfellow as a boy of thirteen began writing 
poems that were good enough to be accepted by a 
New York magazine, but his first books were in 
prose. While teaching at Bowdoin (1829-1835), he 
published text books for the study of French, Spanish 
and Italian that were used in his classes, and he con- 
tributed prose articles and book reviews to the North 
American Review. His poetical work at that time was 
mainly a translation of a Spanish poem, ‘‘Coplas,” by 
Manrique. In 1835, he won something of a reputation 
by a travel book, not unlike Irving’s “Sketch Book,” 
called “Outre-Mer, A Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea.’ 
Four years later he published a two volume romance, 
“Hyperion,” and his first volume of poems, “Voices of 
the Night.’”’ From that time on he grew rapidly in 
power and in popularity as a writer. 

The titles of some of the books in which his poems 
first appeared are ‘Poems on Slavery” (1842), ‘“The 
Spanish Student’’ (1843), “The Belfry of Bruges” 
(1846), ‘Evangeline’ (1847), ‘“The Seaside and Fire- 
side” (1850, “The Golden Legend” (1850), ‘““The Song 
of Hiawatha” (1855), ‘“The Courtship of Miles Stand- 


ish” (1858), “Tales of a Wayside Inn’ (1863), ‘The 
Masque of Pandora” (1875), ‘Ultima Thule’ (1880), 
“In the Harbor’ (1882). 

Few American writers of the nineteenth century 
were as popular as Longfellow. He never had to wait 
for a hearing. Over seven thousand copies of “‘Outre- 
Mer’ were sold, over fourteen thousand copies of 
“Hyperion,” and up to 1857 forty-three thousand 
copies of ‘Voices of the Night.’”’ Probably ‘“Hia- 
watha” was his best seller. Soon his fame spread be- 
yond the sea, editions of his works were brought out 
in England, and when he died there were translations 
in German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, French, Italian, 
Portuguese, Spanish and Russian. ‘“‘Hiawatha’’ was 
translated into Latin by an Englishman and the Latin 
version was published in London. 

When he was abroad with his family in 1868-69 
Cambridge University conferred upon him the degree 
of LL. D. and Oxford the degree of D. C. L. Queen 
Victoria sent for him to come to Windsor Castle, and 
he was entertained by statesmen and writers alike. 

Mr. Longfellow married Mary Storer Potter of 
Portland, Maine, September 14, 1831. She died in 
Rotterdam, Holland, November 29, 1835, while Mr. 
Longfellow was abroad preparing himself for his work 
at Harvard. He married Frances (Fanny) Elizabeth 
Appleton, daughter of a prominent Boston merchant, 
July 18, 1848. She was the original of the heroine of 
“Hyperion.” By her he had six children, five of whom 
grew up, Charles, Ernest, Alice, Edith and Annie 
Allegra. 

Both Mary Potter Longfellow and Frances Apple- 
ton Longfellow were women of fine mind and culti- 
vated taste. Both died before their time and under 
sad circumstances. Frances Appleton Longfellow, 
being the Mrs. Longfellow of his Boston life, is the 
better known. To the Craigie House, Cambridge, in her 
day came the most famous figures of the age—Froude, 
Trollope, Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Lord and Lady 
Dufferin, Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, as well as 
leaders in politics and literature of our country, and 
she received them witha stately charm and dignity 
that admirably supplemented the genial friendliness 
of the poet. 

After eighteen happy years of married life, Mrs. 
Longfellow accidentally set fire to her dress while 
playing with her little girls, and was terribly burned. 
She died of the shock, July 10, 1861. Longfellow him- 
self was burned trying to put out the flames, and for 
months he was in such utter loneliness and sorrow that 
he could do nothing. When once more he got hold of 
himself and began work, the book that he brought 
out was “The Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 

It is interesting also to look a moment at that 
hard summer of 1863 when the book was going through 
the press. He tells about it in that letter to an English 
correspondent in which he describes the Inn and the 
originals of the characters in the Tales. He wrote: 

“Early in the summer my oldest boy, not yet 
twenty, a lieutenant of cavalry in the Army of the Po- 
tomac, was taken down with camp fever and did not 
rejoin his regiment until September. In the last battle 
on the Rapidan, he was shot through both shoulders 
with a rifle ball and had a very narrow escape of it. 
The two anxious journeys to the army to bring him 
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back, and the watching and waiting, have not done me 
much good nor left me much time for other things. 
However, I have contrived to get a volume of poems 
through the press and have asked the London publish- 
ers to send you a copy.” 

He sent copies to other friends, and in Samuel 
Longfellow’s Life of Henry W. Longfellow (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston) we find two characteristic 
letters written to Longfellow, one by Emerson and 
one by Hawthorne, acknowledging copies of ‘““The 
Tales.” 

In a letter from Thomas William Parsons to 
Longfellow dated the Wayside Inn December 27, 
1863, and which will be published in the completed 
volume, we have a vivid picture of the interest and 
excitement created at the old Inn by the appearance 
of the book. 

_ Perhaps some day we shall have in English a 
study of the sources of the Tales such as a great Ger- 
man made many years ago. They came from the 
Talmud, from Boccaccio, from the Scandinavian 
countries, and from early American history. But it 
was necessary to have a natural meeting place where 
the Tales could be told. 

Longfellow used the scheme of the Decameron, 
where Boccaccio brought travelers together at a villa, 
or the literary device of Chaucer in his “Canterbury 
Tales,’ who assembled his pilgrims at an inn. 


To get strongly marked characters he went to 
life itself. He did not have to stir from his circle of 
friends. Universalist in the broad sense of the word, 
an eclectic, a lover of many lands as well as of his own 
land, Longfellow already possessed exactly the men 
whom he wanted. Nor did he have to strain a point 
in order to put them at the Inn. For years the man 
whom he selected as the theologian had been going 
there. One by one the poet, the Sicilian, the student, 
had joined the company. Some had found their 
wives there in the relatives of their friends. The Inn 
through long association had become dear to them. 
Longfellow knew the Inn and knew the men. All he 
had to do was to assemble them and let them talk. 

Literary history is enriched with studies of the 
way in which Longfellow did his work as compared 
with Chaucer, and the others who had preceded him. 
Ina study of this kind.many years ago, Professor Cook 
of Yale wrote: “Chaucer was a medium for conveying 
in language of marvelous clearness and charm the 
thought of many climes and many times to the England 
of the fourteenth century. If Longfellow is not des- 
tined to occupy so lofty a niche in the temple of fame, 
at all events we may say of his ‘Tales of a Wayside 
Inn’ that by them he is giving, and will yet give, 
pleasure to multitudes, while they furnish no occasion 
for the regrets and retractions with which Chaucer 
was fain to conclude his greatest work.”’ 


To Read or to Keep 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


NE of the few signs of spring in the damp and 
dismal season we have had thus far was the 
arrival of the New York Herald-Tribune’s 

“Children’s Spring Book Festival.’”’ When one looks 
over the new books that have come out since Chil- 
dren’s Book Week last fall they seem indeed a gay 
and festive lot. Some are good and some are 
bad, but among them there are many of abiding 
value. 

In the one piece of “fan mail” I have ever received, 
a valuable and pertinent suggestion was made, which 
seems worth sharing and using as a basis for our think- 
ing in considering the new books of the late winter and 
early spring of this year. “Don’t you think a line 
may be drawn between the ‘read once’ books, and the 
‘keepers’? Our kids are six-and-a-half, nine, and ten- 
and-a-half years old. Some weeks they read three 
new books apiece, besides parts of old ones they like. 
The new ones come from the library, and often are 
picked out by the children themselves . . . . the few 
books we give them are hand picked.” 

It is the books that we are going to “‘hand pick”’ 
that I like to consider in these little reviews of current 
children’s books. The slow building of a permanent 
library for children is something that parents should 
keep constantly in mind, for it is the books which go 
on the shelves in a child’s room that he is going to read 
over and over again. And it is these books which the 
child reads over and over that are going to build 
permanent interests and memories for him. If only 
parents would be as careful of the books they buy 
their children as they are to see that the milk is pure 


and the eggs are fresh, how much happier a world 
might result! 

It is with the thought of permanent values and 
permanent books that we can approach the “Spring 
Book Festival,” and choose between the many items 
the publishers are constantly offering. 

There are not many weeks left now until summer 
vacation, which offers a golden opportunity to the 
parent who will plan ahead to provide the child with 
interests which will not only keep him happy, but also 
help him to grow. If part of the summer is to be spent 
in the country, or if one is near enough to the country 
for picnics and outings, why not prepare the child now 
to get value from those experiences besides the values 
of fresh air and gay romping? One thinks immediately 
of two books which can help very largely in this sort 
of thing. One is Margaret McKenny and Edith F. 
Johnston’s ‘‘A Book of Wild Flowers,’’ published by 
Maemillan. In many colors it illustrates the various 
wild flowers which one may find in the country, and 
extremely helpful is the grouping by seasons so that 
one knows which kind to look for at what time! Walks 
through the woods where one is searching for different 
varieties, then when the variety is found searching for 
one or two of the most perfect blossoms, and finally 
taking them home. to press and mount in a notebook 
of one’s own making can give untold pleasure to both 
child and adult. How much better than rushing 
wildly hither and yon to pick a huge bouquet, despoil 
the woods, and have them fade before the picnic is 
completed! And what a useful book for the child to 
take to school for nature study, or to church school for 
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his class (or some other class) that may be studying 
some book of the type of “God’s Wonder World.” 
Beyond this there are the added values of. careful 
observation, the embryonic beginnings for the child 
of an understanding of the “scientific method,” and 
the eternal childhood joy of an “‘interesting collec- 
tion.” 

And to go with the wild flower book Houghton 
Mifflin offers us “‘The Junior Book of Birds,” by Roger 
Tory Peterson. Mr. Peterson’s “Field Guide to the 
Birds” has been valuable for adults for some years, 
so that it is a particular joy to welcome this new 
volume which is both attractive and authentic. Mr. 
Peterson is director of the educational program of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, conse- 
quently he ‘knows whereof he speaks.’’ The book 
contains twenty-four plates in color with many little 
marginal drawings scattered throughout the book. 
I had only to see the book for a minute to purchase it 
immediately for the impending birthday of a nine- 
year-old. Like the wild flower book already men- 
tioned, it lends itself well to summer plans for excur- 
sions and trips, and even to walks in city parks where 
many varieties of birds can always be seen. 

But all of the summer cannot be spent out of 
doors. We must remember that there are days that 
are cold, damp and rainy. There are sometimes 
tedious days of convalescence. There are hot eve- 
nings when there is value in doing things as a group 
within the family circle. If one is willing to invest a 
little money for something of real and permanent 
value one could not do better than to buy another 
book of a different type. This is a Winston book, by 
Donald E. Cooke, ‘‘The Nutcracker of Nuremberg.” 
It is a charming book, well told and beautifully illus- 
trated, and will make alive the story of this famous 
legend. And for the hot evenings which will even- 
tually arrive one could add to the book the Victor al- 
bum containing records of all of Tschaikovsky’s music 
for the ““Nutcracker Suite.’ It is simple music; with 
the book as a background children can understand 
and love it. It is beautiful music; with or without 
the background adults can appreciate it. We need 
more in our family life of listening to good music to- 
gether. If one can afford only the book he can watch 
radio programs for one or another of the numbers from 
the suite, and slowly introduce his children to this 
work. Musical taste and love of good music grow 
from hearing and rehearing things that are truly good. 
We owe our children this opportunity. Beyond that 
there are very deep religious values which I believe 
come only from such experiences of sharing things 
that are loved in the home. A story, soft candlelight, 
the music of Tschaikovsky—what beautiful memories 
and what firm foundations for homes of. their own in 
the distant future these things will give to our chil- 
dren! 

One other book along the line of things to be done 
in the summer which would be useful to the family 
group, or for the family reunion, or for the summer 
camp, or the vacation school, is “Shadow Plays and 
How to Produce Them,” by Winifred Mills and Louise 
Dunn. Those who recall their book on marionettes 
know how simply they write, and what inspiration 
there is in their illustrations showing what groups of 
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junior and senior high school young people have ac- 
tually done. Thisisa Doubleday Doran book, and the 
instructions are clear and specific, so that with the 
book as a guide we can actually produce shadow plays 
that will be both interesting and lovely. 

I always wait until after the “Children’s Spring 
Book Festival” to write my spring review of children’s 
books so as to include the books which are awarded 
the Spring Book Festival prize. This year I am both 
glad and sorry that I have. Glad because it offers an 
opportunity to discuss a problem I have often con- 
sidered, sorry because I simply cannot bring myself 
to agree with the choice of the judges. 

For younger children they have chosen Alice M. 
Coats’ “The Story of Horace.’ Those who recall the 
old days at Ferry Beach, around 1924, will recall bon- 
fires on the beach with Stanley Manning reciting the 
“Story of Horace,’ and they will recall, too, drama- 
tizations (if they can be dignified by such a title) of 
the story. I myself recall acting most of the roles at 
one time oranother. But tomeitisanadult book, not 
a children’s book. Fantasy it is true, attractive pic- 
tures with humor, yes—but for adults. I think it is 
given away in the closing sentence of the review used 
in announcing the award: “Any age that can laugh is 
the age for this. I attended an adult luncheon lately 
at which catchwords from ‘Horace’ kept bouncing 
across the board.” I am not objecting on the grounds 
of the book being “gruesome,” for a child can see the 
humor, with the help of the pictures, in Horace eating 
the family one by one because no one had the heart to 
shoot him. But it is not a book of permanent value. 
It is not the type of thing we want to buy for a shelf to 
be turned to again and again. There are so many 
things of more value, particularly among the books 
designated as “Honor Books” that “figured most 
prominently in the discussions of the judges’ but 
were not chosen for the prize. 

We are still prone to think that folk tales, be- 
cause they come from people whose minds are keen to 
the “simple things,”’ are also for children. There are 
folk tales that are for children, others that are not. 
One of the revealing experiences I had recently was 
reading some of the tales from the collection of the 
“Brothers Grimm”’ that have not been used in the 
collections for children. I think it is fortunate that 
some of them have not yet been translated, or we 
should find well meaning adults who enjoy them 
thinking that because they are folk tales they are 
children’s stories. To me “Horace’’ is in this classifica- 
tion. It is a Coward-McCann book. 

In the fall review I mentioned a book called 
“Mary and Marie,” showing a little American girl 
and a little French girl, each doing her own things in 
her own way, yet doing the same thing. Not in the 
same category, but an excellent book to go with it if 
one is interested in introducing the child to France 
and things French, is another of the ‘‘Honor Books’ 
of the Spring Festival—Lida and Helene Guertik’s 
“The Little French Farm.” It is a Harper book, in 
soft but brilliant colors, showing a French farm with 
many charming and interesting animals. I have used 
it with various groups of children and their response 
has been clear and enthusiastic. 

We are often looking for books about babies for 
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children to read. Alice Dalgliesh has written one that 
has various useful features in it. It is ‘““The Young 
Aunts,” a Scribner book. The twin younger sisters 
in the story are flower girls for their older sister’s 
wedding, and then when they discover they are to be- 
come aunts they are very thrilled and very serious 
about their responsibilities. They go to the library 
and read, or try to, a huge and heavy book on child 
development, but they couldn’t get much from it till 
the librarian helped them. They come back with a 
realization that as a baby grows there are things it 
learns to do, that from its helplessness it develops 
various abilities at various ages. It is an excellent 
book to help children appreciate both the initial 
helplessness, and, more important, the concept of 
growth. It is a natural book, an entertaining book, 
and the pictures of the precious young nephew are 
very lovely. I think we need more books like this for 
the sake not alone of “young aunts” but of ten-year- 
olds who are about to become brothers or sisters, and 
of “young cousins’ as well. The naturalness with 
which it goes from the wedding, the joy in the new 
home, to the planning of the nursery, the arrival of 
the baby, the growth of the baby, is refreshing, in- 
teresting and valuable. 

Those who have seen the tragedies which some- 
times result from well intentioned but wrongly worked 
out attempts to keep from an adopted child the 
knowledge that he is adopted “until he is old enough 
to understand,’”’ may be tempted to present copies, 
to the parents at least, of another new book, ““The 
Chosen Baby,” by Valentina P. Wasson. Those who 
know fortunate adopted children who have been 
wisely told from the first that they are ‘chosen babies” 
may want to give them the joy of a book about some- 
one like themselves. For this is the story of a man and 
his wife who, having no children of their own, decide 
to adopt one, and ends, after they have adopted two, 
with “‘Peter and Mary like to hear the story of how 
they were adopted.” I have not seen the book, as it is 
the kind of book that bookstores do not always carry 
since the demand is smaller than for some others. But 
the reviews of it have all been excellent. Another use 
for it is to give it to the playmates of adopted children, 
who sometimes find the concept difficult to under- 
stand. It is published by Carrick and Evans. 

These books that I have mentioned are not neces- 
sarily the very best of the new books, nor are they all 
of the new books that would be of value to us. But 
it does seem to me that they have real values, and that 
they are well worth adding to the child’s library as 
books to be read over and over again. Briefly I should 
like to mention a few others, and to add two sugges- 
tions. 

“Forest Neighbors,’”’ by Carroll Lane Fenton and 
Edith M. Patch, really needs no introduction, for like 
the others in the series they have written for Macmillan 
they are nature-study books which are clear, with 
illustrations that are helpful, and infinitely useful to 
those who want to make nature both more interesting 
and more often noticed! 

All of Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire’s books are 
particularly lovely, for they have large soft pictures, 
and text that is attractive yet fairly brief. Their 
“‘Abraham Lincoln”’ is very interesting, and to me does 
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not seem to contain the element of ‘‘grotesqueness’’ 
that some reviewers have seen in it. At any rate if 
you are interested in Lincoln, and looking for pic- 
tures, it is at least worth while to investigate the book 
for yourself. We need to remember, too, that some- 
times there is value in buying a book just to cut the 
pictures out and mount them for other uses than as a 
book. I had occasion this winter to need the illus- 
trations from ‘‘The Forest Pool,’’ and to need them 
immediately detached from the book. Several people 
glared at me as I sat in a drugstore, over a cup of 
coffee, carefully detaching them with a razor blade. 
They looked as though they wanted to scold. But 
there are times when we need pictures more than 
text, and in the case of this Lincoln book, if one ob- 
jects (which I do not) to some of the pictures he can 
always remove those he likes and mount them and do 
as he chooses with the rest of the book. Itisa Double- 
day Doran book. 

One other book must be mentioned, ‘“Told under 
the Magic Umbrella.”” If you have or work with 
children of kindergarten age or slightly younger and 
do not know the ‘‘Umbrella” books, see them all. One 
is a volume of realistic tales, one a volume of folk and 
fairy tales, one a volume of poetry, and now comes the 
“Magic Umbrella,’ illustrated by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones, and containing thirty modern imaginative 
stories for young children. The stories are selected 
by the Literature Committee of the Association for 
Childhood Education, and they are well selected. 
It heads my personal list of “‘books I must soon own.” 
Macmillan has published all the books of this series. 

Now, briefly, the two suggestions. Look over 
your child’s library and see what he has, and what 
type of thing he has not. Then go to the bookstores 
and look the new books over for yourself. Choose 
carefully the books that you are giving the child, but 
be sure that you give him some. 

Second, do not do all the choosing yourself. Take 
the child along, and let him see some of the things that 
he might like. A charming youngster was in my 
home recently, proud that he had bought himself 
nine books from his allowance, but they were all “big 
little books from Woolworth’s,”’ and it occurred to me 
he had probably never been turned loose in a store 
with really good books he might have saved toward 
buying. The opportunities we give our children very 
largely determine many of the tastes they are going to 
develop. Are we giving them the right opportunities? 
We might ask ourselves that question often and 


seriously. 
ee ae 


On the notice board of St. Andrew’s Church, Litherland, 
Liverpool, according to the Church of England Newspaper, a no- 
tice about the preachers a few months ago read as follows: 


“UNKIND ADULTS” 
The Lord Bishop of Warrington, 
The Archdeacon of Saskatoon, 
The Archdeacon of Liverpool. 


And a church school paper, the Pomfret Jacobite, gives us 
this scandalous item: 

“Shortly after Christmas Mrs. Hoffmeier presented the 
chapel with an alv and amic (sic) for the crucifer. This was a 
much needed present for heretofore the crucifer had been unsin- 
fully vested.””—The Living Church. 
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And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


III—A New Faith for the New Freedom 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


HE influence of the great Philadelphia Declaration 
of Faith spread rapidly through our fellowship. 
It was adopted by a New England convention 
of Universalists held at Oxford, Mass., in 1794. It 
was at that same convention that Elhanan Winchester, 
just returned from several years in England, acted as 
moderator and preached a powerful sermon at the 
end of which he dramatically ordained a young man 
named Hosea Ballou. Hosea Ballou was one of the 
company which adopted, at Winchester, N. H., in 
1803, a more concise restatement of the older creed. 
This restatement, drafted by Walter Ferriss, stood for 
nearly a century as our only official Declaration of 
Faith. It declared belief not only in the Scriptures 
as containing ‘‘a revelation of the character of God 
and of the duty, interest and final destination of man- 
kind,” but in one God revealed in Jesus ‘‘who will 
finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness,” and in the duty of men “to maintain 
order and practice good works.”’ 

Like the Philadelphia declaration, that of Win- 
chester came to a strong conclusion by asserting man’s 
obligation under the moral law—an obligation felt 
because of the belief that all are children of God. 
The older declaration had stated it “to be inconsistent 
with the union of the human race in a common Saviour, 
and the obligations to mutual and universal love, to 
hold any part of our fellow creatures in bondage.” 
In this phrase one may find the key not only to the 
attitude of our church fathers toward the enslavement 
of the black man, but to their attitude toward all 
men. “God is good. God loves us and all men, who 
are His children,” they said. Therefore we ought to 
love all our fellowmen. Love for man was the ex- 
pression of our church fathers’ love of God from the 
very beginning. 

In the early days when travel was difficult and 
it was hard to get to conventions, the General Con- 
ventions of Universalists after their sessions sent out 
to all churches what was called “a circular letter.” 
These old letters are filled with the spirit of joy, and a 
present-day reader feels their warm message of Chris- 
tian love. In this sense they read like Christian 
writings of the first century. One such letter, signed 
by Sebastian Streeter, an early and outstanding Uni- 
versalist preacher, expresses this spirit of love of God 
through love for man in joyous and beautiful manner: 
“Cultivate cordial union with all the brethren; forgive 
their errors, and love them as God hath loved you.” 
This spirit of love for man is the taproot of our social 
ethics. Later in his letter Streeter says: ‘““We entreat 
our ministering brethren . . . . Arise in the strength 
of your divine Master. . . . Warn the voluptuary; 
rebuke the open transgressor; bridle the tongue of 
profanity; and brand vice in all its shapes, with 
merited ignominy.” 

The man who carefully thought out and gave 
logical shape to the developing gospel of God’s univer- 
sal love and man’s universal brotherhood was Hosea 


Ballou. Since his early twenties he had been an active 
preacher of Universalism. Doubtless he had read many 
of the circular letters to tiny and remote congrega- 
tions on his rounds as an itinerant preacher in his na- 
tive New Hampshire, in Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Rhode Island. Ballou was a first-class thinker and a 
thorough scholar. He had fitted himself as school 
teacher and preacher by home study and by attend- 
ance at Chester Academy in New Hampshire. In 1805 
Hosea Ballou’s book, “A Treatise on Atonement,”’ 
appeared. This book made rational unitarian theol- 
ogy of the Universalist structure of thought, and it 
revealed the social ethic at the heart of Universalism. 
It proclaimed clearly and logically the thesis that God 
is the Father of all men, that He loves all men, that in 
sending Jesus into the world He sent him not to be a 
blood sacrifice to appease the Divine anger, but to win 
men to God’s love. “God comprehends the whole 
fruition of all moral beings and loves them as His own 
offspring, with a love consistent with His own im- 
mutable existence.” 

Using carefully chosen scriptural passages, Ballou 
elaborated his thesis that Jesus, not God but a son of 
the One Eternal and Universal God, revealed the love 
of that God to men and died to win all men to that love. 
The patient scholarship of generations has not under- 
mined his thesis. Ballou’s conviction regarding the 
filial relation between God and man led him to belief 
in the necessary corollary—the brotherly relation of 
man to man. ‘Atonement by Christ, was never in- 
tended to perform impossibilities; therefore, it was 
never designed to make men agree, and live in peace, 
while they are destitute of love one to another; but 
at is calculated and designated to inspire the mind with 
that true love which will produce peace in Jesus. As 
atonement is a complete fulfilment of the law of the 
heavenly man, it causes its recipient to love God and 
His fellow creatures, in as great a degree as he partakes 
of its nature. Ask one brought out of darkness into 
the marvellous light of the gospel, how God appears 
to him; and he will answer, more glorious than he can 
describe. Ask him how he feels toward his fellow 
men; and he will say, even of his enemies, he wishes 
them no worse than to enjoy the blessings of divine 
favor.” 

Of men who thus loved God and their fellowmen 


Ballou said, ‘Let your denomination be what it may, 


let you live in what part of the world you will, you are 
a friend to the religion of Jesus, and you have sweet 
communion with him.” That he believed all men 
capable of such brotherhood and such communion is 
revealed in his estimate of the essential nature of man 
set forth in the Treatise. Of man he said: ‘‘Man is 
of heavenly extraction, is in his nature allied to the 
heavenly state in which he was created before he was 
formed of the dust of the earth.” The position and 
importance of Hosea Ballou in the development of 
American liberal religious thought may be seen when 
we recall that the above Emersonlike description of 
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man was written when Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
only two years old, Horace Bushnell was three years 
old and William Ellery Channing was an unknown 
young man. 

Ballou laid down forever the true basis of liberal 
religious fellowship when, summing up his great thesis, 
he said: “If we agree in brotherly love, there 1s no disa- 
greement that can do us any injury; but if we do not no 
other agreement can do us any good.” In other 
words, the basis of union and fellowship among Chris- 
tians was seen by this early outstanding thinker and 
leader of Universalism to be not in creeds but in the 
spirit of love and good will and the practical expression 
of these qualities. Such was the basic idea of the new 
faith for the new freedom of America. 

This religion, which taught the brotherhood of all 
men, was bound to have a profound effect on the ac- 
tions of its followers. It made Universalists see great 
possibilities in even the humblest of their fellowmen. 
Some years after Hosea Ballou published “A Treatise 
on Atonement” he gave up itinerant preaching and 
had settled pastorates in Portsmouth, N. H., and 
Salem, Mass., and came finally in December, 1817, to 
Boston, where he remained for forty years. One 
evening a shy, awkward, nineteen-year-old cobbler’s 
apprentice named Thomas Whittemore knocked on 
Ballou’s door. The boy brought with him some 
rather badly written poetry and compositions which 
he had done. He wanted to study. Ballou, true to 
his faith in man, took the lad into his home and tutored 
him. There began the career of Thomas Whittemore, 
later minister, editor, railroad president, bank director 
and legislator. 

While Father Ballou was teaching young Whitte- 
more and attending to the numerous duties of his 
pastoral life he also, with one of his laymen, Henry 
Bowen, started in 1819 our first regular weekly publi- 
cation, the Universalist Magazine. Henry Bowen de- 
serves a word of praise for his courageous loyalty to 
his faith. He was a printer and he risked his very 
living by publishing a paper in behalf of so unpopular a 
heresy as Universalism in 1819. Bowen, however, 
saw the ethical implications of his faith and became 
printer and publisher for his minister. The first issue 
of the paper outlined a policy of free discussion in har- 
mony with the ideals of the religion which it advocated. 
In a few years Thomas Whittemore became associated 
with Ballou in editing and publishing the paper. In 
1828 he became the sole editor of the paper, then 
called the Trumpet and Universalist Magazine. 

Thomas Whittemore is a historic illustration of 
the kind of ministry Ballou rendered, of the kind of 
people he served and of the insight which he showed in 
his relations with men. Whittemore was but one of 
thousands who came under the influence of Father 
Ballou, but he stands out in our history because of his 
public career. What was Whittemore concerned with 
as editor? First, of course, with the spreading of the 
gospel of the universal love of God and the universal 
salvation of man. He was equally concerned with a 
practical expression of that gospel in better conditions 
for men here and now on this earth. In his editorial 
columns one finds him persistently and vigorously 
attacking capital punishment, then administered for 
several offenses other than murder. He was one of the 


first men in this country to see clearly not only the 
moral evil for the individual of gambling, but its 
disastrous social and economic consequences. Against 
gambling he thundered unremittingly. He fought for 
better health conditions in his city, and he was a 
leader in the fight to separate Church and State in 
Massachusetts. 

On the case of Abner Kneeland, a former Univer- 
salist minister, tried and convicted for blasphemy 
in June, 1838, and sentenced to sixty days’ imprison- 
ment, Whittemore made strong editorial comment. 
Although he was utterly out of sympathy with Knee- 
land’s position in denying the existence of God, the 
Trumpet editor said: “Is it wise, is it expedient, is it 
judicious, is it Christian like to persecute him with 
bonds and imprisonment for so doing? We say NO! 
Unbelievers have all the natural and civil rights in our 
commonwealth which Christians possess; and they 
should be permitted to enjoy them. For three long 
years we labored in the House of Representatives to 
procure a law that no man shall be rendered incompe- 
tent as a witness on account of his opinions in matters 
of religion; but we labored fruitlessly. The time will 
come when such a law will be enacted.”’ 

Whittemore, Father Ballou and other contributors 
in the columns of the Trumpet shaped the thinking and 
influenced the action of thousands of liberal-minded 
Christians during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. This influence extended beyond the boun- 
daries of New England to the then far-western settle- 
ments of Ohio, where Universalists had gone, taking 
their faith with them. One may read in the early 
issues of our press many letters similar to the following 
from a layman in Ohio. This layman, one D. L. Terry 
of Dayton, gives us a picture of the common man’s 
view of Universalism and shows how far the influence of 
Ballou’s thought had extended. Says he: ‘‘Can there 
be such a thing as a true theoretical Universalist, who 
is not also a practical one? I am constrained that 
such a thing cannot be. ... The practical fruits 
that necessarily grow upon such a theory, are of this 
kind, viz.: goodwill to all men, unbounded love to 
God, a heavenly calmness and serenity of mind, a 
glorious deliverance from the fear of death, an honest 
and upright manner of dealing with our fellowmen, 
indifference to worldly possessions, humility of mind, 
tenderness of feeling, and charity toward all men.” 
Terry ends his letter by an appeal to “Brother Whit- 
temore”’ to “send more preachers of Universalism” 
to his great new section of the country. 

Thus it was with our founders when they became 
possessed with the gospel of God’s love and man’s 
great brotherhood. They were moved to help their 
fellowmen in the practical problems of living in this 
world. A writer in an early issue of the Trumpet said: 
“We must not look for religion in creeds and formu- 
laries of human invention. We must look for it in 
the honest, the pious, the devout heart, in that heart 
which truly loves God, for the heart which loves God 
loves its brother also. ‘For he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?’”’ This text was a favorite of early 
Universalists. 

But Universalists did not always agree. Not 
every one agreed with Whittemore, nor did Whitte- 
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more see eye to eye with all Universalists on the prac- 
tical application of their common religion. However, 
the very basis of fellowship laid down by Father Bal- 
lou, that of ‘‘agreement in brotherly love,” kept our 
Universalist fathers together in Christian fellowship 
even though they disagreed on many things. Thomas 
Whittemore and Adin Ballou, for instance, did not 
agree on the subject of war. Adin Ballou (a distant 
relative of Hosea Ballou) the founder of the Hopedale 
Fraternal Community, to which reference will be made 
later, was an absolute pacifist. Whittemore was not a 
pacifist. Yet each recognized the other as a brother. 
Whittemore said of Adin Ballou on one occasion: “By 
his practical Christianity he has won us to himself.”’ 
Throughout this first quarter of the nineteenth 
century Universalists were beginning to agitate ac- 


- 


tively against slavery. They were applying their 
gospel to the liquor problem, and some of them were 
leaders in the formation of temperance societies. In 
general, however, it should be remembered of this. 
time that the last years of the eighteenth century and 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century were our 
formative period. During this time we were singu- 
larly fortunate in having a first-class thinker as our 
outstanding leader. This man, Hosea Ballou, gave 
the Universalist fellowship a clear rational unitarian 
theology, laid the basis for the social ethic which 
flowed naturally from his theological position, and 
impressed upon his fellow churchmen the truth that. 
good will is the true basis of Christian fellowship. 
Thus was our faith made a fit instrument for free men 
in free America. 


The Soldier Spirit of Japan” 


Elsie Oakes Barber 


\ A JAR, said a dispatch from the Japanese War 
Office, “is the father of creation and the 
mother of civilization.” What Japanese 
warfare does in China is only too well known. It is 
called cruel, even savage, and many an Occidental 
wonders how the Japanese, a kindly, patient, friendly 
people in reality, can bear with their military masters. 
Why do the masses as well as the army boast a soldier 
spirit? There must be reasons, and in order to under- 
stand the Japanese mood these reasons must be dis- 
covered and considered. 

The first step in explaining a people’s mind, as- 
suming such a task remotely possible, is to search out 
the background factors in geography and history. 
Japan is a series of volcanic islands with a total area 
about equaling that of California and Washington. 
It is a wild, strange, beautiful country of mountains 
and lakes, satisfying to esthetic taste but tragically 
empty of economic necessities. Over forty percent of 
Japan’s population still depend on the land for a living. 
Oil, coal and other resources are woefully limited. 
Yet Japan must support a fast-growing population 
already beyond the eighty million figure—more than 
half the population of the United States. Clearly 
drastic steps must be taken to feed the people—to 
say nothing of feeding them well. Further industrial- 
ization is the obvious answer, but this requires new 
resources and new markets, which in turn lead to 
inevitable and bitter conflict on world fronts. 

Japan’s history is revealing. Enraged by Catho- 
lic mission activities early in the seventeenth century, 
Japan deliberately shut her doors to all “white devils” 
save for a few Dutch fishermen who brought in driblets 
of western scientific progress. For two hundred years 
Japan’s internal life was completely feudal. The 
common man yielded up his property and rights to 
strong local leaders in return for military protection. 
From this grew two characteristics later useful to the 
militarists—respectful homage to the soldier and a 


*Address made before the Young Women’s Missionary Guild 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Penn., by the 
- wife of the minister of John Raymond Memorial Church, Uni- 
versalist. 


habit of obedience to the iron hand. To the profes- 
sional warrior, too, came a feudal inheritance, the 
unconquerable idea of chivalry which makes it an ab- 
solute point of honor that no Japanese officer shall 
ever be taken alive. 

The revolution in things material began shortly 
after Commodore Perry forced a treaty with Japan 
in 1854. Japan, keenly aware of China’s bitter ex- 
perience in exploitation, viewed the coming of the 
white man with considerable consternation and de- 
termined to defy him with his own weapons. With 
amazing speed and sureness Japan passed from the age 
of arrows to the age of machine-guns in less than 
quarter of the time it took Europe to cover the same 
ground. It is small wonder, then, that the Japanese 
mass mind and psychology had no time to change in . 
harmony with the new ways. Outwardly Westerniza- 
tion was a swift success, but inwardly the Oriental 
mind moved slowly. So it is that the habits of feudal 
thinking and the economic needs of a fast-growing 
country have set the dark stage for the war spirit. 

The principal spreader of the soldier spirit is the 
Japanese government with the tools of propaganda. 
Through a tight censorship of the press and guiding of 
editorial policy the government seeks daily to in- 
fluence the reading public. Significantly, literacy is 
high in Japan, and like the average New Yorker the 
common man of Tokyo regards his daily journal with 
affection. A sample of his reading fare, taken from 
what purports to be a “‘peace edition” of the Osaka 
Mainichi, reads with ominous naiveté: “The Japanese 
are known for their warlike inclinations and, abroad, 
mistakenly but naturally, they are often considered 
warlike. These martial inclinations are far from being 
offensive and hostile. The spirit of the martial arts 
in its highest form should be expressive of all that 
is noble and graceful in human nature.”’ As the press 
goes, so goes the radio. 

Awake to the importance of the school in molding 
mass thought, the military government begins indoc- 
trination early. Priding herself on a widespread 
educational system, Japan is yet full of students who 
have been well trained in the classics and in science 
but who starve for real knowledge. In primary 
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school they are taught the divine origin of the empire, 
and here the children witness the profoundly moving 
ceremony of the reading of the Imperial Rescript on 
Education. Standing at rigid attention, eyes cast 
down, they hear the solemn reading of the “Japanese 
equivalent of the Ten Commandments.” “Ye, our 
subjects . . . . always respect the Constitution and 
obey the law. Should emergency arise, offer your- 
selves courageous to the state, and thus guard and 
maintain the prosperity of our Imperial Throne, co- 
eval with Heaven and earth.’”’ In the middle schools 
Japanese students are warned against the ‘attitude 
of research.’”’ In the universities they wear uniforms 
and attend classes which exist for the “teaching of 
subjects essential to the state and for cultivating a 
national morality.’’ And yet neither economic scar- 
city nor government propaganda nor habits of thought 
are enough to achieve the flaming war spirit. A 
philosophy is needed, and a religion. Japan has them 
both. 

In Oriental philosophy the conception of indi- 
vidual importance is remarkably contrary to the 
Occidental idea. To the Japanese the individual is 
not the absolute, not the cardinal point of existence. 
He is built into the world rather than having the 
world built around him. He is merely the most re- 
cent culmination of a series of generations without re- 
membered beginning and without known end. With 
the value of human personality placed so low there is 
little concern over individual suffering and sacrifice— 
especially if the suffering and sacrifice are in behalf 
of the state, for the state is more than the sum of the 
individuals; it is part of the eternal divine plan. And 
the personification of the state incarnate is, of course, 
the emperor. The most characteristically Japanese 
as well as the most vigorous expression of this philos- 
ophy lies in Shinto, the ‘‘way of the gods,” the cult 
of patriotism. 

The original Shinto was a primitive religion de- 
vised to explain the divine creation of Japan and the 
Japanese by the Sun Goddess and to suggest her con- 
tinued rule on earth through her descendant, the em- 
peror himself. Following a long period of quiescence 
Shinto was revived at the 1867 restoration of the 
emperor. Politically a religion of emperor worship 
would do the Emperor Meiji no harm. It is only 
since 1931 and the Manchurian campaign, however, 
that its growth has, in the words of a journalist, been 
“unique and dizzy.” (Arthur Christy.) The reason 
is obvious. Shinto fits so perfectly into the military 
scheme of things. 

Aside from the interesting, even amazing, beliefs 
connected with ancestor worship Shinto bears little 
resemblance to other Oriental religions. For example, 
there is no ethical system. None is needed, for the 
Japanese are, so runs the Shinto mythology, descend- 
ants of the gods, a superior people, and therefore a 
man needs only to consult his personal desires. In 
following his own true nature he is following the way 
of the gods. As a superior people, god created, the 
Japanese have, in the words of a former War Minister, 
General Araki, ‘a spiritual life of their own which 
they are under obligation to heaven to propagate for 
the enlightenment of the world.” The average 
Japanese finds nothing odd about making war in 


China to ensure the spiritual betterment of the world. 

The most impressive factor in breeding the sol- 
dier spirit among the people is emperor worship. As 
the vicar of the gods, divine himself, his person is 
sacred. No tailor may measure him, no doctor may 
touch him. And many are the stories of hari-kiri, the 
form of suicide peculiar to the Japanese, committed 
because of some minor inconvenience unwittingly 
caused the emperor. An engineer killed himself be- 
cause the train was two minutes late, a chauffeur 
because the royal car suffered a puncture. Loyalty 
to the emperor is the supreme virtue. To die for the 
emperor and Japan is the utmost reward for a patriot. 
Many tales of incredible sacrifice come from the war 
zone. Most popular is that of the three human 
bombs who tied explosives about their waists and 
rushed the Chinese entanglements in Shanghai, al- 
though fully aware that they would be killed. Em- © 
peror loyalty bites deeply into the heart of the Japa- 
nese. One American professor claims that after an 
acute overdose of liquor a priest mocked the Catholic 
creed, a Buddhist monk criticized Buddhist tenets, 
but no Japanese, however befuddled his state, be- 
trayed his emperor. His faith was too unreasoning, 
too sharply written into his soul. 

Strangely enough, many Japanese professedly 
Buddhist, Confucianist, even Christian, experience no 
qualms about conforming to the demands of State 
Shinto and emperor worship. In the summer of 1938 
the Japanese government ordered everyone of what- 
ever faith to make obeisance at Shinto shrines as an act 
of proper respect for his state. The most sacred of 
these shrines is the Grand Shrine of Ise dedicated to 
the Imperial Ancestors. To this shrine must come 
every newly appointed Cabinet Minister to report his 
new office to the gods and to his ancestors. 

Says William H. Chamberlain of the Christian 
Science Monitor, on the tremendous influence of Shinto: 
“Nationalism, with its double conception of the 
paternalistic emperor, the very incarnation of the 
Japanese race, for whom it is a privilege to die, and of 
the divine origin of the Japanese themselves, is 
Japan’s true religion. It has contributed more than 
any other factor to the making of the empire.” In 
Japan there is no rendering unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s and unto God the things which are 
God’s, for Caesar and God are one. Here the re- 
ligious spirit and the nationalist spirit, two of the 
strongest motivating forces in man, are merged into 
the one spirit, the soldier spirit of a whole people. 

Finally, there’s a moving little story in the 
Reader’s Digest which illustrates the unquestioning 
soldier spirit. It is the story of “‘one small unwilling 
captain” who, unlike most of his colleagues, escaped 
some of the indoctrination of Japanese schools and 
press. He was educated in free America, and at Co- 
lumbia University he had close Chinese and American 
friends. And yet he was so thoroughly Japanese that 
when his time came, and though his heart should 
break, he did service to his emperor. 

Written from Tokyo, Japan, July 15, 1937: 


Link sensei, 

Writing this I do now in great and lamentable 
haste for the fear is that soon no letters will go out. War 
has no respect for the things of the heart. . . . For war 
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enters into the heart where it is not welcome and makes 
a strange chemistry; and my American friend, who once 
said he had a great love for one small Japanese scholar, 
will think only of many small captains of infantry 
making many unpopular battles. ... And he will 
forget that not a thousand Mitsuis can make a war or 
stop a war. ... 

And what of Chang and Kim? They who once 
ealled Mitsui brother now join their country-men in 
blind hate of a thousand Mitsuis. And Mitsui dare not 
send them a letter full of his ancient love. It would 
mean the firing squad. ... 

Please to someday inform these brothers that 
their bullets entered Mitsui’s heart only to find there 
love and brotherhood and a great sorrow. ... 


Sayonara, 
Mitsui. 


“T shall never see my ‘small unwilling captain of 
infantry’ again,” writes the American friend. ‘He will 
lead his troops into action and then with his arms at 
his side walk calmly into the drumfires, thinking as 
he dies of his Chinese friends, Chang and Kim, and 
perhaps, I hope, of his American friend. . . . Thus 
will he pay homage at once to his ancestors, his Km- 
peror, his friends, and his dreams of peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 


* * * 


CREATION 
Dora Boiteau Franc 


Out of the wastes of immensity, 
Out of the vastness and void, 
Whirling through infinite eons 
Into the grasp of time, 

Out of nebulous nothing 

Into the singing spheres, 

Cosmos awoke, and traveled 
Down through millennial years— 
And the evening and the morning 
Were the first day. 


Swift through the dawn of creation, 
Spun on a course through space, 

The mists and the fogs and the vapors 
Gathered themselves for the race, 

And hurtled through mazes of star-dust 
On to their destined ways, 

Gigantic, unmeasured, condensing 

To heavenly galaxies. 

And the evening and the morning 
Were the second day. 


Warmed in the mud and there cradled, 
Wakened and stirred through time, 

A sluggish, insistent groping 

Moved through the ooze and the slime; 
Infinitesimal, marvelous, dark, 

Blindly obsessed to reach and be, 

Life crawled from the edge 

Of the salty sea. 

And the evening and the morning 
Were the third day. 


The stars shone far in the heavens, 
The moon swung high and low, 

The sun blazed hot to measure time 
For the plasmic flecks 

In the salty slime 

On this whirling sphere 

Through Creation’s rhyme 


4 


In the song of songs which God could hear. 
And the evening and the morning 
Were the fourth day. 


Intricate patterns of beauty 
Builded from animate cells, 
Fishes flashed through the waters, 
Flowers bloomed in the dells, 
While aloft on poising pinions, 

Or flashing across the blue, 

Their pluméd scales sun-glistened, 
The birds flew, two by two. 

And the evening and the morning 
Were the fifth day. 


Still God, in His heart, like a father 
Yearned for a child of His own, 

To be like Himself, a Creator, 
Master and Servant in one: 

So man, with his gift for dominion, 
Spurred by the ardor of youth, 
Began his conquest of nature, 

His groping for beauty and truth. 
And the evening and the morning 
Were the sixth day. 


Upward and onward forever, 
Until, at the end of time, 

Rest in fulfillment. Eternity 
Waits the unending climb 

Of the soul of man to his Maker, 
Of fusion at last with his own, 

Of victory and surrender, 
Omniscience gathered in One. 
And the evening and the morning 
Are the last day. 


Manomet, Mass. 
eS * * 


WHY DIOGENES QUIT 


He met a soldier who confessed that he was only a private 
in the army. 

He met a politician who acknowledged that he had made a 
mistake. 

He met a defeated candidate who did not blame his defeat 
on the perfidy and trickery of the opposing party. 

He met a woman who acknowledged that she was a bit 
jealous of her neighbor who had just hung some new curtains. 

He met a man who had been fishing and who acknowledged 
that he never got a bite. 

He met a husband and wife, both of whom confessed they 
were wrong at the conclusion of an argument. 

He met a man who was relating some personal reminiscences 
and did not make Imself the hero of them. 

Someone said that he met an editor who did not blame the 
proofreader for a mistake that appeared in his paper, but surely 
Diogenes could not have been shocked at that.: 

Anyway Diogenes blew out his lantern and went home. 

But by this time he was getting well advanced in years, and 
it may be that it was time for him to retire anyway.— Religious 


Telescope. 
* * * 


In a letter of inquiry about a student applying for admission 
to a Library School, we read: 

The course requires a well-trained mind, accuracy, 
judgment, a good general education, and wide reading; 
while for subsequent success in the library profession, an 
attractive personality, initiative, executive ability and 
capacity for team work are also important elements. 

This sounds like the ministry—with a salary of $1,200, or 
thereabouts!—John Haynes Holmes, in Unity. 
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The Columbiona Fellowship 


The Columbiona Fellowship. By A. R. 
Wentz, D. D., Ph. D. 


This pamphlet contains an interpreta- 
tion of a movement which took’ place in 
the ranks of Protestantism during the years 
of 1925 to 1930. Dr. Wentz, a church 
history professor at the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., evalu- 
ates the fellowship, originated by Wilbert 
W. White, as a new approach to a united 
Christendom. At the organization’s head- 
quarters on Lake George, Protestant 
churchmen representing many creeds gath- 
ered during the summers of 1925-30 to 
think together, without too stringent a 
planned program, upon the problems 
facing Christianity. Dr. White inferred, 
in establishing his fellowship, that men are 
interested in others’ problems and will 
strive for common solution if given the 
opportunity. His fellowship he calls a 
venture in faith. 

Surely this must have been an ideal 
venture, rich in the development of mutual 
understanding, and, as such, deserves the 
re-establishment for which its sponsors 
hope. 

F.W.S. 


A Mine of Great Treasure 
By Fred- 
$2.50.) 


The value of this book to the average 
pastor of a parish and practical idealist 
among men is indicated in the dedication, 
“To a loyal congregation in whose free 
pulpit and hospitable homes I have been 
privileged to minister for the past ten 
years.’’ Here is a keen scholarship put to 
work at the service of ordinary lives in 
common personal and social problems. 
What did Jesus say to people—just people? 
The question is not what sentences did 
Jesus utter that we can use as texts for 
profound sermons on philosophy, ethics, 
and theology, for occasions for electrifying 
oratory. Come now and see what Jesus 
said as man to man. What is this sim- 
plicity that was in Jesus Christ, what had 
he to say about the business of living, 
thinking, hoping, fearing, finding one’s 
self, or being lest in puzzlement and frus- 
tration and self-rejection? 

Dr. Stamm’s starting points are that 
Jesus was an itinerant teacher; that re- 
ligion is not basically dogmatic bu , having 
its roots in God, it is fundamentally ethical; 
that a Christian is not a man who only re- 
peats creeds and obeys the rule of his 
church. He quotes the words of one of his 
teachers of thirty years ago: “Christianity 
is not a philosophy, but a life, the Gospel is 
not an argument, but a declaration.” 

The book is divided according to divi- 
sions of Jesus’ own career: The Opening 
Conversations of the Ministry, the Early 


The Conversations of Jesus. 
erick Keller Stamm. (Harper. 


Judean Ministry, the Galilean Ministry, 
the Perean Ministry, Passion Week Con- 
versations, and the Post-Resurrection 
Conversations. The light of a clear and 
scholarly exegesis shines upon every word. 
Yet it is so simply set forth that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, cannot fail to 
understand just what Jesus meant in every 
conversation with individuals or groups or 
crowds. And this is all done with a happy, 
engaging style, and embellished with rich 
stores of incident and illustration. It is 
far more than a mere commentary. To an 
ordinary learner of the matters of the 
Gospel and life, this book would be a mine 
of great treasure and a delight. To a 
minister of the souls in a parish the worth 
of the book is beyond computation. The 
book deserves widest reading. The re- 
viewer could go on and on talking about it, 
but nothing he could express would be in a 
lower key of praise. 
William Couden. 


* Ox 


Straight-from-the-Shoulder Religion 


What Use Is Religion? By Elmore M. 
McKee. (Scribners. $2.00.) 


Elmore McKee set himself the job of 
talking straight-from-the-shoulder religion 
in his book ‘‘What Use Is Religion?” He 
has walked up to the real questions about 
the Christian faith and greeted them as 
friends. He has recognized the sincere 
skeptic as an asset to vital religion, and has 
tested the validity of his own religious 
understanding by trying to make plain to 
the adventurous doubter the reason for 
the faith that is in him. One of the out- 
standing things about this book is the 
choice of words in which the thought is 
cast. McKee does not shy away from the 
use of traditional words, but he makes sure 
he sees a core of real meaning inthem. His 
skill in making contemporary philosophy 
shed light upon old ideas is equaled only 
by his success in making old ideas shed 
light upon contemporary philosophy. 

Anyone who is called upon to meet the 
searching questions of intelligent people 
about fundamental religious positions will 
find McKee a valuable partner. He has 
been chaplain at Yale, rector in Buffalo 
where the idea for his book took shape, 
and now is rector of St. George’s Church 
in New York. 

What use is religion? Says the writer: 
Religion removes the sense of futility 
about life; it overcomes isolation and re- 
leases the consciousness of community; 
it takes away the feeling of impotence and 
gives power in terms of the only force 
that we dare trust implicitly. God is con- 
ceived as ‘“‘the creative Power within 
energy and life, the Love revealed in the 
Cross of Christ, the Mind which is the 
background of our universe, the Spirit 
which demands goodness.’”’ About Jesus, 
McKee says: “I do not say Jesus is God 


lest such a statement seem to exclude God 
from the rest of the universe. . . . the 
redemptive love disclosed in Jesus was 
God in action.” If one is going to fit Jesus 
into a cosmic scheme, McKee’s method is 
certainly as acceptable as any. 

If many of his conclusions call for a 
gnawing kind of after-thought, it is be- 
cause he has stated his convictions.as a 
militant theist, demonstrating that his 
kind of faith has answers that need to be 
seriously considered. They cannot be 
lightly dismissed. If more realistic answers 
can be given, that too would constitute a 
gain, for a book that can lead to higher 
ground makes a contribution. But we 
shall find ourselves on high ground when we 
follow McKee. 

His choice: of some chapter headings 
alone is challenging: “What Use Is Re- 
ligion?” ‘How . Important. Is’ God?’ 
“Varieties of Skepticism.” ‘Is Religion a 
Weakness?” “Does Morality Matter?” “Is 
the Soul Real?” “Is God Personal?” ‘Is 
Sin Real?’ “Does Jesus Save?’ “Is Jesus 
Relevant?” “Is Christianity Practicable?” 

Running through these chapters, one 
finds a strong and sane social. passion 
linked indissolubly with the demands of 
Christian theology. The illustrations from 
modern drama and contemporary writings 
have a commendable pungency and apt- 
ness. 

Max A. Kapp. 


* * 


A New Note in Life Attitudes 


The Psychology of Making Life In- 
teresting. By Wendell White, Ph. D. 
(Maemillan. $2.50.) 


Probably many people find life a thrilling 
experience. Their interests are manifold. 
They can both enjoy their own daily round 
and impart something of their zest to 
others. For individuals thus gifted with 
the power of appreciation and of self-ad- 
justment to conditions no advice about 
methods of successful living is needed. 
For these a treatise on how to make life 
interesting would have appeal only as a 
curiosity. They already ‘‘do by nature 
the works of the law.” 

But for a vast majority of men and 
women no such successful way of facing up 
to life has been found. For very many 
people the days are heavy and dull and 
unless they can be helped to a fresh mental 
outlook they are likely to end their days 
in wretched confusion without ever really 
living at all. For all those who “‘live at a 
poor dying rate,’’ Prof. Wendell White, of 
the University of Minnesota, has done a 
real service in his newest book, ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of Making Life Interesting.” 

The book deals with man’s need for 
variety in experience, both in work and in 
play. Monotony and its resulting boredom 
lie like a deadly pall over multitudes of 
lives. Some kind of change in activity and 
outlook can give zest to humdrum lives. 
The author makes various suggestions as 

(Continued on page 481) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


PASSPORT 
Name: Christopher Crow 
Age: (he won’t tell) 
Description: Dark black all over 
Long tail feathers ruffled by the wind 
(caused by the speed at which he is 
going) 
Battered hat 
Large probiscus 
A black cigar 
Photo: 


20th 


NATIONAL Y. P. C.U. 


JULY5-9,.1939 


A a os 


Born: Into the Y. P. C. U. 

Coming from: A long distance 

Destination: Lynn, Massachusetts, of 
course 

Why? To attend the Y. P. C. U. Fiftieth 
Anniversary Convention 

Duration of stay: Four days at Lynn—July 
5 to 9 
Six days at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine— 
July 9 to 15 (For the Young People’s 
Institute) 

Date of return: Indefinite. Probably 
whenever he can tear himself away from 
Ferry Beach and that may not be until 
after Labor Day when the F. B. P. A. 


closes it up. 
* * 


THE ALUMNI PROGRAM 


Under the direction of Rev. Stanley 
Manning, chairman of the Alumni Com- 
mittee, a program for the alumni ob- 
servance at the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Convention at Lynn has been developed. 
While former members of the Union are 
invited to attend all of the sessions and 
meetings at the Convention, their special 
program has been planned for Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday afternoon, July 7 and 8. 
On Friday there will be an alumni supper 
with the singing of old State and National 
Y. P. C. U. songs and brief addresses by 
some of the former union members. After 
supper there will be a processional from 
the vestry into the church, organized like 
a college alumni procession by classes, 
either according to the year when one first 
joined or attended his first National Con- 
vention. The evening meeting in the 
church will be addressed by Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, former president of the 


national Y. P. C. U., minister of the Lynn 
church during the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Convention and former minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, D. C. His address will be 
on “The Enduring Genius of the Y. P. 
C.U.” Following will be a special Fiftieth 
Anniversary candlelighting service. 


On Saturday afternoon there will be a 
reception and tea for alumni members, 
probably on the lawn of some estate over- 
looking the ocean. The primary object is 
to provide a time and place for reunions and 
visiting. A large number of alumni who 
have served in important positions in the 
Union have been asked to be assistant 
hosts and hostesses. 

These and other plans which the com- 
mittee has in mind will give all former 
members a great desire to be at Lynn. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


READ ABOUT NORTH CAROLINA 


Elsewhere in this issue you will find a 
statement from the chairman of North 
Carolina Work. Please read every word 
of it and if you have not shared already in 
this responsibility to make up the necessary 
amount with which to pay salaries of 
ministers in North Carolina, please do not 
let the season close without action. 

Among the issues for pre-Convention 
study which have been sent to presidents 
of mission circles, to state presidents and 
commission members, this question of 
North Carolina is of paramount impor- 
tance. We urge you to keep it before your 
group, and more than that, before your 
church. This program of church extension 
work in North Carolina belongs to the 
Universalist Church and is a responsibility 
they should be glad to share in order to 
keep the liberal religion alive in the Old 
North State. 


* * 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The Literature Department of the 
W.N. M. A. has to offer the following new 
pieces of literature: 

Know the Facts about Universalism in 
North Carolina (Questions and Answers)— 
Free. 

Michiko San—One of the sweetest 
stories ever told of a little Japanese girl— 
Free. 

Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls— 
a new and most attractive folder of picture 
and prose—Free. 

Service for Opening Missionary Boxes— 
2 cents. 

We would like to commend highly the 
Church Program Manual prepared by the 
Council of Executives. Last year we 
sent copies of the Program Manual to 
leaders of all women’s societies. We are 
not sure whether or not you liked them be- 
cause you did not tell us, but we are sure 
you will gain much from the new Church 
Program Manual. Not only will you find 
this of great value in planning your church 
program, but you will discover a wealth 
of information about the Washington Con- 
vention and how to make it of value to 
your church throughout the year. Copies 
five cents each, in quantities of ten or more, 
three cents each. 


FLAG DAY IN NORTH OXFORD 


Flag Day, Wednesday, June 14, we shall 
once again open the little white house, the 
birthplace of Clara Barton, to our many 
friends. We like to fling wide the doors, 
and to welcome the hundreds who find this 
annual visit a day to anticipate. This 
year we shall plan for a short program in 
which our national president, Mrs. Wood, 
Dr. Joslin and Dr. White will take an im- 
portant part. We have secured an out- 
standing speaker interested in the social 
aspect of this work, who will address the 
group. There are to be other special fea- 
tures, but even if we planned no program, 
a day at the Birthplace of Clara Barton 
would hold charm for all, for there is the 
charm of the homestead, and the beauty of 
the open fields, and there is the camp unit 
with its cabins and its fine administration 
building, standing as evidence of a service 
well performed. 

May we remind you of the sales table. 
We need articles which can be sold at a 
reasonable price. The children make small 
purchases during the summer—a gift for 
mother or dad, perhaps. Keep this in 
mind when sending articles to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass. 

The Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Girls opens Monday, June 26. Our staff is 
complete. Mrs. Carl Elsner and Mrs. 
Guy Stephen are to share equal responsi- 
bility, with divided duties, for the manage- 
ment of the Camp. Miss Ruth Talbot of 
Brookline is to be director of recreation. 
She will be assisted by Miss Jane Cole of 
Attleboro, Miss Lois Buffington of Monson, 
Miss Jean Saltonstall of Boston, Miss 
Marguerite Hale and Miss Jean Parkis of 
Oxford. Mrs. Lamb, our efficient and 
faithful cook of many seasons, returns to 
us again this summer. There will be a 
capable staff of nurses, dietitian, technician 
and others to care for the children. Miss 
Lovilla Winterbottom will head this staff. 
It would be difficult to get along without 
Miss Winterbottom at Camp. 

We extend to you, one and all, a cordial 
invitation to visit North Oxford on Flag 
Day and also one or more days during the 
time when the camp is open. This is the 
best way to know what you are doing to 
help restore health and give happiness to 
these girls. 
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Church Schools and Religious eibotien 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THIS SEASON AT FERRY BEACH 


It’s not a bit too soon to be planning for 
Ferry Beach. This season at that Uni- 
versalist summer meeting-ground on the 
coast of Maine the Religious Education 
Institute will be held from July 15 to 22. 
Arrange now to join us. 

Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, formerly of 
Caribou, Me., now of Malden, Mass., has 
accepted appointment as dean. Last 
summer he was assistant to Dean Tracy 
M. Pullman, making a large place for 
himself in the hearts of the 1938 institute 
family. As dean he will have charge of the 
daily chapel service, act as adviser to the 
Student Council, and probably serve as 
teacher for the boys at the early evening 
audit course. This will be a new feature, 
separating the boys and girls for the eve- 
ning young people’s course. 

We are pleased to announce among our 
faculty line-up a leader new to our Ferry 
Beach institute. Miss Ida M. Folsom of 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, will offer a five- 
period course for teachers of teen-age pu- 
pils—as well as for the more experienced 
teacher. Miss Folsom comes to us with 
years of experience behind her, both as a 
teacher of teachers at the Presque Isle, 
Me., Normal School, and as a loyal lay 
worker in both the Universalist and the 
Unitarian church. Her course will include 
something of the psychology of this age- 
group, as well as the technique of teaching 
and materials which the teacher will find 
useful. We are calling the course ‘‘De- 
veloping Skill as a Teacher.”” We antici- 
pate a rich experience for all who register 
for this course. 

At least one other course will be offered 
at the same period as the one just men- 
tioned. We are scheduling one especially 
for inexperienced or young teachers, under 
the leadership of Miss Harriet G. Yates 
of the G. S. S. A. staff. Believing that 
many teachers are handed textbooks to 
teach from, with little background knowl- 
edge of ‘‘how to teach” or of the contents 
of the text, Miss Yates is asking all who 
plan to join her class to bring with them 
the courses they will be expected to teach 
next fall. This course will be an experi- 
ment, but much should be gained from it. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, president of the 
G. S. S. A. and minister at Rochester, 
N. Y., returns to the institute this year to 
offer a ten-period course which we are 
asking all delegates to register for, on ““The 
History of the Christian Church.’’ Too 
seldom do we know as much as we might or 
ought to, as teachers, of the story of the 
great events and personalities which have 
given us the Church as we know it today. 
Too seldom do we recognize the continental 
roots from which our liberal ideas have 
sprung. No one, we are certain, can do a 
more effective job of introducing teachers 


to these great facts, experiences, person- 
alities, than Mr. Kapp. 

For the adults, we shall attempt to 
present in the evening lecture hour some 
of the problems and possibilities in the 
field of Adult Education. These periods 
will be under the joint direction of Mr. 
Kapp and Mr. Williams. 

Miss Alice M. Harrison, director of re- 
ligious education in our Lynn, Mass., 
church will again supervise the recreational 
program, act as editor of the Grey Quill, 
and teach the girls’ group meeting each 
evening in the Grove. Miss Harrison’s 
popularity with Ferry Beach young people 
is unquestioned, and we anticipate a happy 
time together under her leadership. 

And this isn’t the whole story by any 
means. Watch this page for further de- 
tails. Talk with your teachers, your 
minister, your committees. Plan to join us 
July 15-22. 


* * 


WORD FROM CALIFORNIA 


Our school at All Souls Church, River- 
side, Calif., was started last fall by the 
new minister, Rev. Rol W. Benner, fol- 
lowing the plan of a single unified Sunday 
morning service. In accordance with this 
objective, the pupils start the session in 
their classes, after which they enter the 
church auditorium for fifteen minutes of 
music, the processional, and then the 
worship service of the regular church hour. 
Following this, they can participate in 
supervised play until the close of the 
preaching service. The children are given 
offering envelopes similar to those used by 
church members. No collections are taken 
in class, but they use their envelopes to 
give their offerings during church, thus 
taking a definite part in that service—a 
matter of some importance in linking the 
class to the worship period. 

Although some of our classes are small, 
there has, in general, been a gratifying 
stability in the attendance, and some gains. 
It is believed that a real feeling of unity 
between the classes and the church service 
has been created. Indeed, this has come 
about easily, with the boys and girls taking 
an active interest in the ceremonies of the 
church. 

The young people’s class has been the 
subject of some experimentation, and is 
now being conducted as a discussion group 
with student leadership. 

Dr. Willard C. Selleck, pastor emeritus, 
has been conducting a Bible study class for 
the adults, which has been well attended. 

There is much yet to be done to give our 
new school the strength and adequacy 
which we wish it to have. Recognizing 
this, we are at present in the midst of a 
series of teachers’ conferences, organized 
as both a planning and training course. 

Harold H. Steinour, Superintendent. 


HOME MISSION STUDY 


Right Here at Home. By Frank S. 
Mead. (Friendship Press. $1.00.) 


The small book “Right Here at Home’’ 
by Frank 8. Mead captures and holds at- 
tention by its dramatic style. You take 
it up and do not put it down until you have 
finished its reading. Nor do its dramatics 
interfere with its truth. I read many of its 
chapters through the eye of history, 
through geographical knowledge or through 
the testimony of others. The book tallies 
well with such knowledge. In other chap- 
ters, I find much about that of which per- 
sonal experience has taught me. In the 
chapter “The Crossroads,’”’ the very brief 
pages on the Maine Sea Coast. Mission 
made me wish there had been time for 
more about the beginnings and for more 
tribute to the founders. 

In ‘Forgotten Americans” the reviewer 
is on “home ground” and is ‘“‘thrilled’’ 
again and again. 

No one who has not known first-hand 
both as guest and student of Berea College 
can fully understand how Mabel Hender- 
son is the flower of what was begun in 
South America. One could wish that 
every missionary worker and student could 
have the six weeks’ course at Berea’s 
“Opportunity School.’ The uniqueness 
of the Asheville Farm School’s educational 
program reminds me of its beginnings and 
makes me long for insertion in ‘‘Here at 
Home?” of the part the John C. Campbell 
Folk School of Brasstown played in its 
shaping and in which the Pioneer Night 
School of Inman’s Chapel had a share. I 
also long for Suffolk’s contribution as an 
addition to ‘‘God’s Images in Black.” 

With its reading list, plus the living 
examples found in so many places, “‘Right 
Here at Home” may well become a whole 
year’s program of home mission study. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 


* * 


FROM HERE AND THERE 


Miss Andrews left on May 9 for seven 
weeks in the Middle West, attending the 
State Conventions of Illinois and Iowa 
and doing field work in both those states. 
Before returning to Boston she will par- 
ticipate in the new liberal institute to be 
held June 18-25 at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Miss Yates returned from three weeks in 
Kentucky on May 3, and left the next day 
for the Council of Executives meeting at 
Stow, Mass. On May 9 she attended the 
all-day session of the Massachusetts Sun- 
day School Association at Franklin, and 
spent the week-end of May 14 with the 
church school workers of Woodsville, 
N.H. On May 17 she went to Manchester, 
N.H., to speak at the Merrimack Valley 
Association meeting, on “What Makes a 
Strong Church School?” 
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Among Our Churche 


Washington Letter 


HE women of the Universalist National 

Memorial Church made parish his- 
‘tory Tuesday, May 9, when they launched 
‘the new united women’s organization and 
installed officers. Two old organizations, 
“the Ladies’ Aid Association and the Mis- 
sion Circle, have come together and in- 
cluded also the W. E. D. O., a society of 
business and professional women which 
“was organized by Mary Campbell Rice 
during the pastorate of her husband, Dr. 
Clarence E. Rice. 

On April 11 this year the Ladies’ Aid 
Association, meeting before luncheon, and 
‘the Mission Circle, meeting directly after 
luncheon, adopted the plan of union, and 
in the early afternoon met in joint session 
with representatives of the W. E. D. O. 
and adopted the constitution upon which 
a committee had been at work for many 
weeks. A nominating committee pre- 
sented names of proposed officers and 
these were elected. The new constitution 
provides for departments of work as fol- 
lows: Education, Community Service, De- 
nominational Activities and Finance or 
Ways and Means. There are also various 
-standing committees. 

On May 9, fifty-four women sat down 
‘to lunch in Perkins Hall. The program 
which followed in the Romaine-van 
Schaick room set a high water mark in 
significance and interest. Mrs. William 
H. McGlauflin, the new president, showed 
broad knowledge and great kindness as a 
presiding officer, and kept things moving. 
Dr. van Schaick offered prayer. Miss 
Rose Swart, oldest member of the society, 
tread most effectively the thirteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians, using the Bible 
of her dead sister, Rev. Mary J. De Long, a 
minister of the Universalist Church. Mrs. 
-van Schaick then gave a brief paper upon 
“Our Mothers in Israel, or the Ladies’ 
Aid of the Past.”’ Mrs. C. F. Uppercue, 
retiring president of the Mission Circle, 
gave the history of both the national and 
local missionary societies. Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks made an effective extempore ad- 
dress upon the work of the W.N. M. A. in 
Japan, North Carolina, and at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. It was Mrs. Brooks’ 
first appearance in the parish as a speaker, 
and she won everybody. 

Mrs. McGlauflin then made a brief in- 
augural address full of gratitude for the 
past, but pointing the way clearly to the 
larger work to come. 

Miss Jessie Masters, director of the 
choir of the National Memorial Church, 
sang a beautiful contralto solo, ‘‘My 
Task,’ accompanied by Mrs. van Schaick. 

The closing feature of the program was 
the installation of officers by Dr. Seth 
Rogers Brooks, the pastor. He said that 
there are two kinds of installation services, 
one elaborate and formal and the other 


simple. As pastor he preferred simply to 
hang up his hat and coat and go to work, 
and always he liked thesimpler form. Ina 
few moving words and with the right hand 
of gratitude he inducted into office the new 
officers as follows: 

President, Mrs. W. H. McGlauflin; vice- 
president, Mrs. C. I. Hendrickson; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. F. W. Erdman; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. W. B. Pack; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. E. Jansson; directors, 
Mrs. C. F. Uppercue, Mrs. John van 
Schaick, Miss Rose Swart. 

Mrs. Hendrickson and Mrs. Pack, de- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati will 
speak over WLW (700 ke.) on Sunday 
morning, May 21, at 9.30, Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. This is 10.30, Daylight Saving 
Time. 


Dr. Robert Cummins spoke at Bowdoin 
College Chapel at Brunswick, Maine, on 
Sunday, May 14, at the meetings of the 
Maine Universalist Women in Lewiston on 
May 16 and in Waterville on May 17. He 
will take part in the service of installation 
for Rev. G. Douglas Frazier at Malden, 
Mass., on Sunday evening, May 21. 


James Otis Wright of Newton Centre, 
Mass., announces the engagement of his 
daughter, Priscilla Anne Wright, to William 
EK. Gardner of Canton, Mass., executive 
secretary of the National Y. P. C. U. 


Miss Georgene Bowen is now the director 
of Bethlehem Créche and Settlement, 235 
W. 53d Street, Chicago. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe notes in the Rock- 
land church bulletin that Dr. and Mrs. 
Arthur W. Grose will soon establish their 
permanent home in California, and adds: 
“They have been with us and for us dur- 
ing their stay in our midst and we shall 
remember them always with affection and 
tender regard.” 

Rev. W. H. Skeels has been elected sec- 
retary of the Rocky Mount, N. C., Rotary 
Club and delegate to the International 
Convention in Cleveland, O., the week of 
June 19. Mr. and Mrs. Skeels will drive to 
Cleveland and thence to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to visit their son Paul and family. 

Rey. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., was elected vice-president at the 
recent meeting of the Senexet Retreat. 


Announcements have been received here 
of the marriage in Budapest, Hungary, on 
March 28 of Miss Vilma Szantho and 
Donald Harrington. Both are well known 
to all members of the International Re- 
ligious Fellowship. Mr. Harrington is 
editor of its bulletin, Forward Together, and 
Miss Szantho has for several years been 


tained by illness, were installed in absentia. 

Department chairmen: Denominational 
Activities, Mrs. S. R. Brooks; Educational, 
Mrs. F. W. Ballou; Community Service, 
Miss Rose Erdman; Finance, Mrs. E. J. 
Way. 

The above officers constitute the Board 
of Directors. Other committee chairmen, 
appointed by the president and the board 
are: Membership, Mrs. A. G. Wiley; 
Hospitality, Mrs. H. G. Graham; House, 
Miss Rose Erdman; Flowers, Miss Hor- 
tense Keables; Altar, Mrs. John van 
Schaick; Book review luncheons, Mrs. E. J. 
Way, Mrs. M. E. Jansson. 

Si aos 


and Interests 


one of the most active of its workers in 
Transylvania. All young people in at- 
tendance at the 1938 Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion at Ferry Beach will remember her 
stirring accounts of liberalism at work in 
her country. At that time Miss Szantho 
was made an honorary member of the na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. They plan to make 
their home in this country, where Mr. Har- 
rington will shortly receive appointment 
as a Unitarian minister. He has been 
studying this winter in Leyden, Holland. 

Prof. Clifford Chesley Hubbard of 
Wheaton College is in a hospital recovering 
from an accident which resulted in a 
fractured knee, but gives. assurance that 
he will be able to take his course at the 
fifth session of the Institute of World 
Affairs at Ferry Beach. 


Miss Elizabeth Williams, twelve-year- 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. 
Williams of Hopkinsville, Kentucky, was 
recently awarded a prize medal by Htude, 
the well-known musical magazine, for her 
interesting essay on Chopin. Mr. Wil- 
liams is president of the Kentucky State 
Convention and superintendent of the 
Hopkinsville church school. 


Dr. Clarence Guy Robbins has resigned 
from the pastorate of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass., effective 
June 30. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. Frederic’ A. Mooney, 
pastor. On April 27 the Men’s Club con- 
ducted a minstrel show and Monte Carlo 
whist party. There is a very active Boys’ 
Club under the direction of Harry W, 
Stred, William R. Faulkner and George 
E. Fuller, Jr. The boys meet weekly, not 
only for games, but for constructive work, 
such as airplane building, making bird- 
houses, checkerboards, ete. Twelve turned 
out for the first baseball practice. They 
are trying to raise money for complete 
baseball equipment, as well as to fix up a 
recreation room in the church. A com- 
mittee is at work on plans to organize a 
Girls’ Club. On April 23 the Y. P. C. U. 
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conducted an alumni service, with Charles 
H. Line, a graduate of Springfield College, 
as speaker. Mr. Line trained for young 
people’s work and is thoroughly interested 
in their problems. The Clara Barton Guild 
held their annual fair and supper May 17. 
This group, under Mrs. Fred J. Hodson, 
has had a successful year. The pastor has 
been elected secretary of the Palmer Ro- 
tary Club for the fourth successive year. 

Marlboro.—Reyv. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. At the annual meeting of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle held in the Social Hall, a 
covered dish supper was followed by elec- 
tion of officers. Mrs. Ralph S. Beecroft, 
president for several years, declined re- 
election on account of poor health, and 
Mrs. Harry W. Fay was elected to succeed 
her. Other officers are: Vice-president, 
Mrs. George M. Moore; secretary, Mrs. 
Olo G. Temple; treasurer, Miss Louise 
Burness. Mrs. Louis F. Putnam, who had 
acted as treasurer for twenty-seven years, 
asked to be relieved of her duties. Mr. and 
Mrs. Putnam have been active officers and 
workers in the church for over fifty years. 
The John F. Cotting Men’s Club, with the 
Tuckabachee class of the Methodist 
church, is arranging for a concert to be 
given Oct. 3. At the May meeting of the 
Cotting Club the pastor gave a talk on his 
newspaper experiences, having been con- 
nected with a daily paper before entering 
the ministry. On April 27 Mr. Soule as- 
sisted at the funeral of Miss Ada M. 
Newton, eighty-three years of age, a resi- 
dent of Westboro. Miss Newton was a 
daughter of Dexter and Arethma (Brig- 
ham) Newton, and for years she and her 
family were members of this church. On 
May 5 Mr. Soule conducted the committal 
service, in Rocklawn cemetery, for Elmer 
P. White, a World War veteran, whose 
home was in Waterbury, Conn., but who 
was a native of Marlboro. At the election 
of officers of the church school May 7, all 
officers were re-elected. 

Everett—Rey. George H. Wood, pas- 
tor. On April 16 there were 125 at the 
morning service, and sixty-three in the 
church school. On Tuesday evening, 
May 2, occurred the men’s club supper 
meeting, and on the following evening the 
church school presented its play, ‘“‘Aunt 
Minnie from Minnesota.” On May 14 
there was a special Mothers’ Day ob- 
servance. May 28 will be observed as 
Memorial Sunday. At the concluding ser- 
vice of the season on June 18, Mr. Wood 
will preach on “The Variety of Prayer.” 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. Edward Archer Day, 
pastor. Attendance has been somewhat 
above last year and fifteen new members 
have been received. The Easter morning 
attendance was much larger than that of 
last year. The new “Hymns of the Spirit” 
were purchased in March, and dedicated 
at a special service. The Women’s Asso- 
ciation and the Clara Barton Guild have 
held rummage and bake sales, as well as 


benefit luncheons, donating the proceeds 
to the general fund of the church. On 
April 28, Miss Ruth Campbell, general 
secretary of the Rochester Y. W. C. A., 
and one of the new members of the church, 
preached at the morning service. Mr. 
Day that morning was in the pulpit of the 
First Unitarian Church, Virginia, Minn. 
Mr. Day acts as chaplain for Universalist 
and Unitarian patients attending the Mayo 
Clinic and has done much work in this 
connection this year. A Clara Barton 
Guild supper and party for husbands and 
friends was held on May 8, and the annual 
parish birthday dinner, under the auspices 
of the Women’s Association, on May 17. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. At the Easter service 
there was a record attendance. Forty-one 
united with the church, making a total of 
276 who have joined during the present 
pastorate. The offering exceeded $1400. 
On April 80 the 150th anniversary of 
George Washington’s inauguration as 
first President of the Republic was ob- 
served. Four Blue Lodges and four 
Commanderies attended. The deputy 
grand master of the state of New York 
sat in the chancel. The men of the parish 
who are Masons acted as escort to the 
visitors. An All Souls Masonie Club has 
been organized and already there is a mem- 
bership of forty-five. On May 5 the Senior 
Y. P. C. U. gave their annual play. The 
selection was “One Mad Night” with a 
cast of twelve. More than 350 attended. 
The profit amounted to some $200, out of 
which it was voted to make an Haster offer- 
ing of $50, to take out a $100 Centennial 
Bond and to give $10 to the blind. Nelson 
Gates produced a twenty-six page Y. P. 
C. U. souvenir program that paid prac- 
tically all the expenses of producing the 
play. On May 7 the regular Y. P. C. U. 
Fellowship Supper was held and 116 young 
people partook of a dinner prepared by a 
kitchen detail appointed by the union 
president. Thirty-eight young Hungari- 
ans in native costume with their pastor 
were guests. After dinner a short business 
meeting was held, following which Joseph 
Butler gave a two-hour motion picture 
show. The feature picture was “Seeing 
Hands,”’ the story of Braille. The average 
attendance at the Senior Y. P. C. U. is 
ninety-three, and there have been as many 
as 130. Norma E. Piazza is president and 
Nelson E. Gates is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. Since the church opened 
on Sept. 11, 1988, the pastor has made 731 
calls and officiated at sixteen weddings, 
fourteen christenings and twenty-six fun- 
erals. 

Cooperstown.—Rey. Charles Kramer, 
pastor. The Easter service was attended 
by a large congregation. Two young men 
united with the church, and a newly con- 
structed chancel and picture were dedi- 
cated. The picture is given by Kennington 
Thompson of Jersey City and his sister, 


Miss Florence Thompson of New York 
City, in memory of their father and. 
mother, Prof. Charles Thompson and 
Fannie Thompson, loyal members of this: 
church. The picture, secured in Boston 
through the co-operation of Miss Harriet 
G. Yates of the General Sunday School 
Association, is a copy of George Inness” 
famous painting ‘‘Peace and Plenty,” the 
original of which, valued at $40,000, hangs: 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City. The National Baseball Centennial 
is being held this summer in Cooperstown, 
where the game was instituted and played 
under the direction of Major-General 
Abner Doubleday of Civil War fame. The 
St. Lawrence University team will play 
on May 27. Meals will be served at the 
church during the centennial. An effort 
is being made to raise a mile of nickels to: 
pay the cost of reconstruction of the 
church spire. More than 1200 nickels: 
have already been received. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—Rev. H. H. 
Schooley, pastor. During Lent the pastor 
spoke on three occasions over radio stations 
WPRO and WJAR, members of the church 
choir assisting. On Holy Thursday seven- 
teen members were received and four bap- 
tized. On Easter morning the Y. P. C. U. 
conducted a sunrise service at Lincoln 
Woods, which was well attended. The 
Mission Circle held its annual meeting at 
the home of Miss Marion L. Gardiner. 
Mrs. Henry P. Stone was elected presi- 
dent. Ata recent meeting of the Mediator 
Fellowship Jeff Davis of the Providence 
Journal-Bulletin staff spoke on his yacht- 
ing experiences. The Massachusetts- 
Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
which was held at the church on April 29- 
30, had as its banquet speaker Fred B. 
Perkins of Providence, president of the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Conven- 
tion. On Mothers’ Day various women 
of the church, under Miss Marion L. 
Gardiner’s direction, conducted morning: 
worship and presented the dedication 
service furnished from headquarters. On 
Memorial Sunday the Daughters of the 
G. A. R. and of the Civil War will present. 
a state flag in memory of Mrs. Cora Baker, 
long a faithful member of their organiza- 
tions and of the church. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Since the days of Dr. Shinn Ferry 
Beachers with an abiding faith in the spirit. 
and purpose of the institution which he 
founded have responded to appeals for 
further investment of capital when the 
need arose. The present campaign is 
proving to be no exception. A day after 
the first batch of more than a thousand: 
circulars were put in the mail the first re- 
turns came in. 

The best kind of support an institution 
like Ferry Beach Park can have is moderate- 
sized gifts from a large number of people 
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rather than big contributions from just a 
few. Not that large contributions aren’t 
welcome. Indeed, generous donations 
seem to be an essential element in the 
economy of most privately-supported in- 
stitutions, for they make possible extraor- 
dinary outlays in plant and equipment, 
and also endowment. Ferry Beach Park 
has benefited from substantial gifts. 

But moderate-sized gifts on the part of a 
thousand. people can add up to a healthy 
sum. Consider the one thousand dollars 
that comes in annually through member- 
ship dues, the Ladies’ Aid fair, birthday 
fund, etc., all comparatively small sums. 
The officers of the Association are confident 
that the host of Ferry Beach friends will 
contribute something in the present cam- 
paign. 

Ruth Vickery will again manage the 
Ladies’ Aid store at the Quillen. This 
winter she lived at the Bethany Union in 
Boston while finishing her art studies at 
Vesper George School. Her brother 
Charles is attending Chaffee Junior College 
near his home at 369 Sierra Avenue, Fon- 
tana, Calif. 

One of the outstanding events in the in- 
tegrated program of the Biennial Conven- 
tion at Washington, D. C., next October 
will be a Ferry Beach Celebration. Mrs. 
Alice Coe McGlauflin, a life member, is 
making preliminary arrangements. 

Secretary R. F. Needham presented the 
Ferry Beach illustrated lecture in the 
historic church at Gloucester April 23 to 
the Y. P. C. U. and a delegation from 
Essex. On the afternoon of May 14 he 
spoke at a Ferry Beach tea in the Essex 
church, where Albert Quillen Perry is 
minister. Mr. Perry’s middle name de- 
rives from the association of his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Perry of Portland, 
with Dr. Shinn’s meetings. In fact Mrs. 
Perry had a part in chapter one of Ferry 
Beach history. She accompanied Dr. 
Shinn that day in the spring of 1901 when 
he looked over the grove to see if it were 
suitable for the permanent location of his 
meetings begun at The Weirs in 1882. 

To the necrology list mentioned in the 
report of the Somerville reunion are to be 
added the following names: Mrs. William 
H. Wade (formerly of Brockton, Mass.), 
Mrs. Isaac Cate of Auburn, Me., Rev. 
Delmar E. Trout of Meriden, Conn., Agnes 
M. Hathaway of Japan, Mrs. P. W. 
Haseltine of Lawrence, Mass., Mrs. Ray- 
mond D. Wheeler of Southbridge, Mass., 
and Mrs. Dewitt C. Pierce of Randolph, 
Mass. 

“The Ferry Beacher’” is in course of 
preparation, and it is expected the issue 
will be mailed about the last of this month. 

RIE. WN: 


* * 


TO HONOR DR. McCOLLESTER 


The president and trustees of Tufts 
_ College are arranging a dinner in honor of 
Dean Lee S. McCollester on the occasion 

this eightieth birthday, June 5, at Long- 


fellow’s Wayside Inn at seven o’clock. 
Tickets at $1.75 each may be secured by 
sending reservations to Prof. John M. 
Ratcliff, Tufts College, Mass., who is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. Ladies are invited. Dress op- 


tional. 
* * 


PORTSMOUTH’S NEW MINISTER 


Rey. Myles Rodehaver began his min- 
istry at Portsmouth, N. H., on May 1, 
succeeding Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, who 
resigned the first of March. Mr. Rode- 
haver came as the result of a unanimous 
invitation extended by the Portsmouth 
parish. He preached his first sermon as 
minister of the church on May 7, taking for 
his subject ‘‘Christianity, Ltd.” 

Mr. Rodehaver had been the minister of 
the Waterville (Maine) Universalist church 
for the past two years, before coming to 


Portsmouth. Previous to that he had been 
minister at the Annisquam (Mass.) church 
for the same length of time. 

He is a native of Wausau, Wisc., where 
he was active in the Universalist church, 
attending the church school and the Y. P. 
C.U. His first year at college was at the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison, but 
he then transferred to St. Lawrence, where 
he graduated in 1933 with his bachelor of 
science degree. Two years later he re- 
ceived his bachelor of divinity degree. 
At present he is studying for his Ph. D. 
degree at the University of Wisconsin, at- 
tending the summer sessions. 

Mrs. Rodehaver was born in Arlington, 
Wise. She attended the University of 
Wisconsin, where she graduated in 1931 
with the bachelor of science degree. Fora 
year she taught in a Southern college and 
for two years in a continuation school in 
Wausau, Wise. She has had considerable 
experience in settlement work in Chicago. 
For the past year she has been a member 
of the executive board of the Women’s 


: 


Universalist Missionary Society of Maine, 
in charge of the Clara Barton Guild. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodehaver have one son, 
nearly a year old. They are residing in an 
apartment at 461 Middle Street. 


* * 


STATE WIDE Y. P. C. U. RALLY AT 
COLUMBUS 


The Ohio Y. P. C..U. closed its 1938-39 
rally season with a state-wide rally at 
Columbus, Sunday, April 30. Ten unions 
were represented—Akron, Attica, Blan- 
chester, Cincinnati, Columbus, Kent, 
Leroy, Norwalk, Rockland, and Wood- 
stock. 

The program continued through the 
afternoon and evening. Registration was 
followed by a recreation hour in the 
church basement. 

The more serious part of the program 
was held in the church auditorium. After 
welcome by Mary Hartman, president of 
the Columbus union, and roll call, all 
state officers present were introduced. 

A playlet presented by the Akron Y. P. 
C. U. depicted the battle a family goes 
through in choosing the place for its sum- 
mer vacation. In this case, all were satis- 
fied by the choice of Shakamak State Park, 
home of the 1939 Mid West Institute. 

Richard Redmond, state president, ex- 
tended the greetings of the state board, 
and made announcements as to the in- 
stitutes and conventions for the summer. 
Following this, a representative of each 
union spoke on what his group was doing. 

The report on registration showed that 
Norwalk had carried off first honors, with 
100 percent of its members present. At- 
tica took second place with 80 percent 
present.’ Prizes were presented to the 
representatives of these unions. 

The climax of the afternoon’s program 
was an address by Rey. William A. Leath 
on “The Function of Liberal Youth.’’ 
Mr. Leath pointed out the place of youth 
in the world today, and what young people 
could expect from life. 

Following the address, a picnic was held 
on the banks of the Scioto River. 

Richard Redmond, President. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 476) 
to methods for putting interest into one’s 
personality, thinking and general mental 
attitudes and outlook, so as to enrich both 
one’s own life and influence on one’s group. 
Many of these suggestions will hold a 
mirror before thoughtful readers and 
enable them to discover what sort of ruts 
they have drifted into and how to get out 
of them. Of course, readers must take 
pains to practice these ideas if they are to 
remedy their situation, but the process of 
thus changing the atmosphere of a life will 
be full of interest and excitement. 
Perhaps the greatest value of this book 
for many will be found in the chapters 
which deal with the problems of leisure— 
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both that which is thrust upon too many 
people nowadays and that which must be 
struggled for and then made to yield its 
full value. In a country where a political 
leader could ride to power on the slogan of 
“the strenuous life,” and in which millions 
suffer from hyper-tension and nervous 
fatigue, this recent study of leisure strikes 
a new note in life attitudes. Dr. White 
treats the entire subject of the need for 
leisure, the uses of leisure when it is at- 
tained and the obligations all are under to 
respect the leisure of others as well as to 
make due use of our own. 

If one longs for spacious days and wide 
horizons of interest and delight in living, 
this book will add something to his spirit- 
ual stature and enrich his thinking about 
the possibilities of life lived intelligently. 

E. McC. J. 


42) ct 


Devotional Talks for Women’s Or- 
ganizations. By Frankie Oliver Ivy. 
(Standard Publishing Co. 50 cents.) 


Some of the fourteen devotional topics of 
the booklet are suggestive and not without 
devotional worth. In all too many in- 
stances, however, the choice of scripture is 
poor and there is lack of continuity in the 
author’s thought and weakness in literary 
style. 

Edna P. Bruner. 


oe * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl has just 
resigned from the pastorate of the Second 
Universalist Church in Springfield, Mass. 

Elsie Oakes Barber (Mrs. Robert H.) 
held a fellowship at Smith College before 
her marriage. Granted a fellowship by 
Northwestern University, she did one 
year’s work toward the doctor’s degree, 
working in the field of diplomacy. 


Obituary 


Mrs, Julia Clark 


The funeral of Mrs. Julia Clark was held Wednes- 
day, April 12, at the Universalist church in North 
Montpelier, Vt. Mrs. Clark was born July 7, 1870, 
the daughter of Sophia (Davis) and Martin Van 
Buren Hollister. She married, July 25, 1909, Theo 
Clark, who died some years ago. They are survived 
by two children, Mildred of North Montpelier and 
Raymond of Bloomfield, Conn. 

For four years, 1926-30, Mrs. Clark served as 
matron of Goddard Seminary in Barre, Vt. With that 
exception she lived all her life in North Montpelier, 
where she was a very active member of the Uni- 
versalist church, which in recent years has been open 
only during the summer months. The funeral ser- 
vices were conducted by D. Stanley Rawson of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., who has been summer minister of the 
North Montpelier church for three years. 


Notices 


CONVENTION RATES 
Washington, D. C.—October 16-20, 1939 


Following is the list of hotels recommended to 
those attending the Washington Conventions, Oc- 
tober 16-20, 1939. Reservations should be made 
directly with the hotel chosen. The Mayflower Hotel 
is Convention Headquarters where all registration of 
delegates will take place and where all of the day 
time sessions of the Convention will be held. 


Mayflower Hotel — Convention Headquarters. 
(Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street.) 
Single room for one person, $4, $5, $6. 
Double room for two persons (double bed), $6, 
$7, $8. 
Double room for two persons (twin beds), $7, $8, 
$9, $10. 
Parlor suites, for one or two persons, $12 to $18. 
New Colonial Hotel—15th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 
Roosevelt Hotel—2101 16th Street, N. W. . 
Double room, $4. 
Twin beds, $5. 


Lafayette Hotel—16th and I Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


Twenty-four Hundred Sixteenth—2400 
Street, N. W. 
Double room, $7. 
Single room, $4. 

Hamilton Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and $6. 

Single room, $3, $3.50, $4. 

Ambassador Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 

Single room, $3 and up. 

Hay-Adams House—16th and H Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5, $6, $7,. $8. 

Single room, $3.50, $4, $5. 

Blackstone Hotel—1016 17th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $5. 

Single room, $4. 

Carlton Hotel—16th and K Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $8, $9, $10. 
Single room, $5, $6, $7. 

Martinique Hotel—16th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4 to $7. 

Single room, $3, $3,50, $4. 

Grafton Hotel—1139 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Double room with running water, $3.50, with bath 
$4.50, $5. 

Single room with running water $2, with bath 
$2.50 and up. 

Lee House—15th and L Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $4, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


16th 


There are a few opportunities for reservations in 
private homes. Applications for such aecommoda- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Gilbert Saunders, 
829 Quincy Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

x * 
Ww. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be held 
at the Universalist church in Pawtucket on Wednes- 
day, May 24, 1939, for the election of officers, to hear 
the reports of officers and department chairmen and 
to transact any other business that may legally come 
before this meeting. 

Morning session, 10.30. Lunch 12.30, 35 cents. 

Afternoon session at two, at which Mrs. Ada Treat 
of the W. N. M. A. Board will speak on ‘“‘The Future 
of the Mission Circle.” 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed license for one year of Mason F. McGin- 
ness, Albert Q. Perry and D. Stanley Rawson. 
Granted full fellowship to Rev. Joseph W. Beach, 
whose probationary license expired on April 14. 
Granted letter of license as ordained clergyman to 
Rev. William W. Lewis, pending the granting of dual 
fellowship. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* * 
LIBERAL PROTESTANT RADIO ASSOCIATION 
—HOLLAND 
Station: PCJ. Frequency: 
Wavelength: 31.28M. 
Sunday, April 30: 9.35 p. m. Devotional talk. 
Wednesday, May 38: 8.25 p. m. ‘Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” I. Van Eyck. Dr. G. Knuttel 
of the Hague Municipal Museum. 
Wednesday, May 10: 8.25 p. m., “Humanism in 


Kilocycles 9.950. 


Dutch painting,” II. Breughel. Dr. G. Knuttel. 
Sunday, May 14: 9.385 p. m., Devotional! talk. 
Wednesday, May 17: 8.25 p. m. “Humanism in 

Dutch painting,” III. Rembrandt. Dr. G. Knut- 

tel. 

Wednesday, May 24: 8.25 p. m. “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” IV. Vincent van Gogh. Dr. 
G, Knuttel. 

Sunday, May 28: 9.85 p.m. Devotional talk. 

Times are given in E. S. T. 

* * 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 92d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana and its auxiliaries will be held in 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, on June 
9, 1939, at two p. m., for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any busi- 
ness that may come before the convention. 

Dr. Robert Cummins will speak on Friday eve- 
ning. 

Convention will continue Saturday with special 
services Sunday. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
x * 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
SPRING MEETING 


The Boston Spring Meeting of the Institute of 
World Affairs will take place at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
Boston University, on Friday, May 26, at 8 p. m. 
The program will include entertainment by a group 
from the International Institute. The speaker will be 
Prof. Frank Nowak of Boston University, whose sub- 
ject will be ‘‘Poland and Europe.” Reserved section 
40 cents. General admission 25 cents. 

Warren J. Guild. 
* * 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 114th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, with its auxiliaries, will be held at Norwalk, 
Ohio, June 11, 12, 13, 14, for the purpose of hearing 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
any other business that may come before these bodies. 
The keynote address will be given the evening of 
June 11 by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. The Church 
School session will be held June 12; the Y. P. C. U. 
and W. U. M. A. will meet June 13; the occasional 
service will be held the evening of June 13, Rev. 
Martha G. Jones preaching the sermon; the Conven- 
tion business session will be June 14, closing with the 
banquet in the evening. 


Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 
* * 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The Old Colony Association of Universalist 
Churches will meet Thursday, May 25, at the South 
Weymouth Universalist church. 

Service of worship, 10.30 a.m. Rev. Arthur Web- 
ster. Sermon, Rev. Trueman Menadue of Franklin. 
Business meeting at 11.30. 

Lunch served at the church at 12.30. 

Service of worship 1.45 p.m. Rev. James L. Dow- 
son. Address by George F, Magraw, director Com- 
munity Service, State Prison Colony, “Retraining 
for Citizenship at Norfolk.” Address by Miss Mar- 
garet M. Fitzgerald, Adm. Asst. National Youth 
Administration for Massachusetts, “Helping Young 
People to Face Their World.” 

* OX 
MAINE Y. P. C. U. 


The annual session of the Maine Young People’s 
Christian Union will be held at the First Universalist 
Church, Brunswick, Maine, beginning Friday,\\May 
19, 1939, with a banquet at 6.45 p. m., continuing 
through Saturday, May 20, and concluding Sunday, 
May 21, following the morning service of worship and 
church school sessions, Daylight Saving Time. Reser- 
vations should be sent to Rev. Sheldon Christian, 
141 Maine Street, Brunswick, Maine. 

Lucy M. Clark, Secretary. 
sougae 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania Universalist Convention will 
meet in the Church of the Messiah (Universalist) at 
Towanda, on June 2, 3 and 4, 1939. 

The Towanda church invites all friends to this 
combined Convention of the Missionary Society, 
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the church school, the Young People’s Christian 
Union and the church organization. The local 
church will entertain all for lodging and breakfast. 
Any wishing entertainment should write Mrs. F, O. 
Kuhns, corner Bridge and Third Streets, Towanda, 
Penn., for reservations. Any desiring reservations 
at the Ward Hotel will find reasonable rates, within 
one block of the church. 
av. BD. Terrick, Pastor. — 


The Alfred M. Bell Studios 
Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial Windows 
129 Hawthorne Street, Malden, Mass. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 
opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath . 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of a BIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 


John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Easy commuting on B. & M. makes this 
ideal resort for Boston business folk. Din- 
ner with family after swim on return from 
work. Cottages to let and for sale. Ref. 
req. Universalist church open. 

THURSTON AGENCY, 20 Pleasant St. 


‘Gane Grey Barnard’s 
LINCOLN 


Based on a series of intimate, revealing, authorized inter- 
views with the great sculptor’s father. The sculptor kept 
this book by him to the hour he died. Life stories of the 
great Abolition Forerunners of Lincoln in the Ohio Valley. 
A limited number of copies offered at $2.50, net. 


Address the author, Rev Tucien V. Rule, Goshen, Ky. 


THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


Fourth Universalist Society 
Central Park West at 76th Street, New York 
FRANK OLIVER HALL, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
S. E. GERARD PRIESTLEY, Minister 


All Visitors W elcome 


Shuday Services at 11 a. m. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 
805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Founded in 1859 
“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Middle West 


Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. Dz 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Second Educational Seminar to Scandinavia, 
via England, July 6 to August 22 
With or Without University Credit 


Under direction of Prof. Lawrence Pasel 


St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York 


Folder on Request 
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Crackling 


Little Martha had gone to church, and 
on her return home her mother asked her 
how she liked the singing. “I liked it very 
much, although the people all said it was 
bad,” she replied. 

“All the people said it was bad? 
do you mean, dear?”’ 

“Oh, it was so bad that when they were 
praying, I heard them say, ‘Lord, have 
mercy upon us miserable singers.’ ’”— 
Exchange. 


What 


* * 


‘Where is the island of Cuba situated?” 
asked a school teacher of a small, rather 
forlorn-looking boy. 

“T dunno, sir.” 

“Don’t you know where your sugar 
comes from?” 

“Yes, sir, we borrows it from our next- 
door neighbor.’ —Pittsburgh Press. 

BL Ose 

After looking over his son’s report card, 
father said: 

“Bob, if you had a little more spunk, 
you’d stand better in your grades. And by 
the way, do you know what spunk is?” 

“Sure, Dad. It’s the past participle of 
spank.’’—Boston Globe. 

* * 

“Those people talked all the time you 
were playing. They couldn’t hear a note 
of your music.” 

“That’s all right,’’ replied the eminent 
performer. “My music. prevented me 
from hearing their;.conversation.’”’—Balti- 
‘more Sun. ony. ‘ 

Salesman: “Here we’ aré, the latest thing 
in homes.” ve 

Prospect: “Eh?” 

Salesman: ‘‘Yep, garage for three cars 
with built-in living rooms.’’—Pathfinder. 
-% 

‘As an impartial witness, what is your 
view of the cause of the collision?” 

‘Well, your worship, I thought both 
motorists were chasing the same pedes- 
trian.’’—Seatile Post Intelligencer. 

* * 

Officer: ‘‘Now tell me, what is your idea 
of strategy?” 

Boot: “It’s when you’re out of ammuni- 
tion, but keep right on firing.’”’— U. S. S. 
Maryland Catapult. 

* * 

Manager: “‘Why do you want to see our 
menus for last week?” 

Customer: “I want to get the recipe for 
this wonderful hash.’’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

It is estimated that those living in 
trailers now number 300,000—largely 
people who have retired and unsettled 
down.—Exchange. 

a * 

Housewife: ‘‘What do you work at, my 
poor man? 

Tramp: 
Commercial. 


“Tntervals, ma’am.’’—Bangor 


Mca 


MA 


IATA 


No. 8-A 


Nos. 8 and 8-A. Attractive booklets with photogravure 
covers as illustrated above. Pages include an engraved certificate 
of baptism, scripture selections, space for minister’s greetings 
and signature. 20 cents each, $2 a dozen. 


Be Certifies 


Onn oat 


Jn the Mar 19 


Certificate of 


Dedication 


White four page folder 
printed in red and black. 


Mas by Alte of apes 
Christerrd and Bedicated 


<a ry Derm of Out os 


In Envelope. 


Price 60 cents a dozen. 


No. 9. Baptismal booklet of 8 pages. Front cover lettered 
in gilt, “Suffer little children to come unto me.”’ Contains bap- 
tismal certificate, poem and picture similar to No. 8 and a space 
for the baby’s photograph. 15 cents each, $1.50 a dozen. 


M-C for Children LEE LINE 


A Four-page Insert of printed matter sets forth the duties 
and obligations of a church member. This is suitable for girls and 
boys of grade school age. The entire range of Christian duties 
is put into short, pithy paragraphs, 7m sxmple language the child 
can understand. 

M-Y for Young People 


The Insert, of entirely different text material, is for young 
people of high school and college age. Christian duties are listed 
in language familiar to youth of today. 


Both forms are definitely Christian, but free from denomina- 
tional or theological bias. 


Price, Either Style, $1.80 per Dozen 
Less Than Dozen Lots, 18 cents each 


- Order from 
THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON STREET - - - - n= BOSTON, MASS. 


